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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tar visit of Mr. Ellmer’s,—hard as I tried, and, as J 
believe, Babiole tried, to cheat myself into believing the 
contrary,—spoiled the old, frank intercourse between us for 
ever. It was my fault, 1 know. Dreams that stirred my 
soul and shook my body had sprung up suddenly on that 
faint basis of a spurious tie between me and the girl I had 
before half-unconsciously loved. Now my long-torpid pas- 
sions stirred with life again and held Walpurgis Night revels 
within me. Our lessons had to be laid by for a time, while 
I went salmon-fishing, and tried to persuade myself that it 
had been long neglect of my rod that had caused forgotten 
passions and yearnings to run riot in my blood in this un- 
disciplined manner. But it would not do. Tired out I 
would drag my way home, eat a huge dinner, and sink half- 
asleep into my old chair. Instead of my falling into stupid, 
happy, dreamless slumber, the leaden numbness of fatigue 
would settle upon my limbs, while the one figure whose 
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growing ascendancy over my whole nature I made these 
energetic efforts to throw off, would pass and _repasg 
through my mind’s dull vision, the one thing distinct, the 
one thing ever-recurring, enticing me to follow it, eluding 
me, coming within my grasp, escaping me, and so on for 
ever. 

Then I tried a new tack: the lessons were resumed, 
But we were both more reserved than in the old days, and 
I, at least, was constrained also. It was not the old child. 
pupil sitting by my side; it was the woman I wanted to 
cherish in my bosom. The old free correction, discussion, 
were exchanged for poor endeavours by little implied com. 
pliments, by mild attempts at eloquence, by appeals to her 
sentiment when the subject in hand allowed it, to gain her 
goodwill, to prepare her for the time, which must come, 
when I should have to entreat her to forget my hideous face 
and try to love me as a husband. 

I knew I was making hopeless, ridiculous mistakes in 
my conduct towards her; that the change in my manner 
she took merely as an acknowledgment that she was now 
in some sort “ grown-up,” and answered by a little added 
primness to show that she was equal to the requirements 
of the new dignity. I felt that eight years’ neglect of the 
sex threw a man a century behind the times with regard to 
his knowledge of women, and I was growing desperate 
when a ray of light came to me in the darkness of my 
clumsy courtship. I would consult Normanton, who was 
in the swim of the times, and who might be able to advise 
me as to the prudence of certain bold measures which, in my 
desperation, from time to time occurred to me. Neither 
Babiole nor I ever spoke about her father’s visit, but the 
attempt to go on as if nothing had happened never grew 
any easier, and I welcomed the visit of my four friends, 
which took place rather earlier in the year than usual. 

It was in the beginning of July that they all dropped 
in upon me in their usual casual fashion, and we had our first 
dinner ‘together in a great tempest, excited by Edgar's 
announcement that this was his last bachelor holiday, as he 
was going to be married. I listened to the torrents of 
comment that, by long-standing agreement among us, were 
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bound to be free, with new and painful interest ; at any 
rate, I reflected that the private advice I was going to ask 
of Edgar later would now have the added weight of ex- 
erience, and would, therefore, be more valuable than it 
could have been in the old. days of his unregenerate 
contempt for women. ‘T'o hear my Mentor browbeaten on 
this subject was not altogether disagreeable to me, for I 
had a keen memory of his somewhat lofty tone of indul- 
gence to me in the old times. 

“ And—er—what induced you to take this step?” asked 
Fabian, in an inquisitorial tone, which implied the addition, 
“without consulting us.” He was holding a glass of 
sherry in his hand, and he looked at it as if he thought 
that his friend’s unaccountable conduct had spoilt its 
flavour. 

Edgar blushed and lIcoked conscience-stricken. I 
feasted my eyes upon the sight. 

“Well, I believe there is always a difficulty about giving 
a satisfactory account of these things,—an account, that is 
say, which will satisfy the strict requirements of logic.” 

“We expect an account consistent with your own prin- 
ciples, often and emphatically laid down. If you have not 
sinned against those, you will be listened to with indul- 
gence,” said Fabian, dogmatically. ‘ You shall be judged 
under your own laws.” 

“Come, that’s rather hard upon him,” pleaded Mr. 
Fussell. 

Edgar dashed into his explanation in an off-hand 
manner. 

“T met her at a tennis-party.” Maurice Browne, who 
hated muscular exercise, groaned. ‘She was dressed in 
light blue flannel.” Fabian, who had been at Oxford, hissed. 
Edgar stopped to ask if this conduct were judicial. 

“As a set-off against your advantage of being judged 
by your own laws, we claim the right to express our feelings 
each in his own manner,” explained Fabian. “ Go on.” 

“We entered into conversation.” Dead but excited 
silence. “TI found she had read Browning,’—Murmurs of 
disgust from Fabian, of incredulity from Browne; placid 
and vague murmur, implying ill-concealed uon-apprehen- 
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sion, from Mr. Fussell,—“but did not understand him,” 
Explosion of mirth, in which everybody joined. “TI offered 
my services as some sort of interpreter.” Sardonic laugh 
from Browne. ‘Merely on the assumption that a bad 
guess is better than none.” Interpellation from Fabian, 
Tis better to have guessed all wrong, than never to haye 
guessed at all.” Edgar continued: “ After that we met 
again,”’—deep attention,—“ and again.” Murmurs of dis. 
appointment. “ At last we became engaged.” 

A pause. Fabian drank a glass of champagne off 
hastily, and rose with frowns. 

“Tt seems to me, gentlemen, that a taste for Browning 
and blue flannel, which is all our honourable friend seems 
to be able to put forward in favour of this lady, is a poor 
equipment for a person who (unless our honourable friend 
has gone back very far from his often-declared views on the 
subject of matrimony) is to be his guiding genius to poli- 
tical glory, the spur to his languid ambition, the beacon to 
his best aspirations,—in fact, gentlemen, the -tug-boat to 
his man-of-war.”’ 

“And as no girl reads Browning except under strong 
masculine pressure,” added Browne, gravely, “ our friend 
the man-of-war must make up his mind that other and 
perhaps handsomer vessels have been towed before him, 
with the same rope.” 

** Ts the lady handsome ?” asked Mr. Fussell. 

Edgar hesitated. ‘She has an intelligent face,” he 
said. 

Upon this there arose much diversity of opinion; 
Fabian holding that this was consistent and even praise- 
worthy, while Maurice Browne and Mr. Fussell agreed that 
to deliberately marry a woman without positive and incor 
testable beauty ought to disqualify a man for the franchise 
as a person unfit for any exercise of judgment. Wher, 
however, Edgar, after allowing the controversy to rage, 
quietly produced and passed round the portrait of a gitl 
beautiful enough to convert the sternest bachelor, there 
was a great calm, and the conversation, with a marked 
change of current, flowed smoothly into the abstract 
question of marriage. Edgar was not only acquitted; he 
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changed places with his judges. Every objection to matri- 
mony was put forward in apologetic tones. 

«For my part, when I speak bitterly of marriage, of 
course I am prejudiced by my own experience,” said Mr. 
Fussell, with a sigh that was jolly in spite of himself. He 
was separated from his wife,—everybody knew that; but 
he ignored—perhaps even scarcely took in the significance 
of—the fact that he had previously deserted her again and 
again. 

Maurice Browne averred that his only objection to 
marriage was that it was an irrational bond ; men and 
women, being animals with the disadvantage of speech to 
confuse each other’s reason, should, like the other animals, 
be free to take a fresh partner every year. 

This was received in silence, none of us being strong 
enough in natural history to contradict him, though we had 
doubts. He added that a book of his which was shortly 
to be brought out would, he thought, do much to bring 
about a more logical view of this matter, and to do away 
with the present vicious, because unnatural, restrictions. 

Mr. Fussell, the person present whose private conduct 
would the least bear close inspection, was sincerely shocked, 
and wished to speak in the interests of morality, when 
Fabian broke in, too full of his own views to bear dis- 
cussion of other people’s. 

“ Marriage,” he asserted in his excitable manner, “for 
princes, for dukes, for grocers, and, in fact, the general 
rabble of humanity, is not achoice, but a necessity, accord- 
ing to the present state of things, which I see no pressing 
need to alter. But for the chosen ones of the earth,—the 
artists,’—involuntarily I thought of Mr. Ellmer,—“ by 
which I, of course, mean all those who, animated by some 
spark of the divine fire, have obeyed the call of Art, and 
given their lives and energies to her in one or another of her 
highest forms,—for us artists, I say, marriage is so much an 
impediment, so much an impossibility, that I unhesitatingly 
brand as mock-artists those fiddlers, mummers, and paint- 
smudgers who prefer the vulgar joys of domestic union to 
the savage independence and isolation which Art—true 
Art—imperatively demands. The wife of an artist,— for as 
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long as the pure soul of an artist remains weighted by a 
gross and exacting body, as long as he has dinners to be 
cooked, shirt-buttons to be sewn on, and desires to be 
satisfied, he may have what the world calls a wife; that 
wife must be content with the position of a kindly-treated 
slave.” 

At this point there arose a tumult, and somebody threw 
acork at him. He wanted to say more, but even Browne, 
who had given him a little qualified applause, desired to 
hear no more; and amid kindly assurances that hanging 
was too good for him, and that it was to be hoped Art would 
make it hot for him, and so forth, he sat down, and I, per- 
ceiving that we were all growing rather warm over this 
subject, suggested a move to the drawing-room, into which 
I had had the piano taken. 

A little figure in pale pink stuff sprang up from a seat 
in the corner as we came in, letting a big volume of old- 
fashioned engravings fall from her arms. It was Babiole, 
who had been too deep in her discovery of a new boek to 
expect us so soon. She gave a quick glance at the window 
by which she had prepared a way of escape; but seeing 
that it was too late, she came forward a few steps without 
confusion and held out her hand to Fabian, who seemed 
much struck with the improvement two years had brought 
about in her appearance. Then, after receiving the greet- 
ings of the rest, she excused herself on the plea that her 
mother was waiting for her at tea, and made a bow, in which 
most of us saw a good deal of grace, to Maurice Browne, 
who held open the door for her. 

As Browne then made a rush to the piano, I lost no 
time in taking Edgar on one side under pretence of show- 
ing him an article in a review, and in unburdening myself 
to him with very little preface. I was in love, hopelessly 
in love. He guessed with whom at once, but did not 
understand my difficulty. 

“She seems a modest, intelligent little girl; she has 
every reason to be grateful to you, even fond of you. Why 
should you be so diffident ?” 

I explained that she was beautiful, romantic, inex- 
perienced; that her head was still full of silky-locked 
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princes and moated castles, or with creatures of her fancy 
little less impossible ; all sorts of dream-passions were 
seething in her girl’s brain I knew, for I understood the little 
creature with desperate clearness of vision which only 
seemed to make her more inaccessible to me. If I could 
only conquer that terrible diffidence, that overwhelming 
awe that her fairy-like ignorance and innocence of the 
realities of life imposed upon me, I felt that I could plead 
my cause with a fire and force that would surmount even 
that ghastly obstacle of my hideous face; but then, again, 
fire and force were no weapons to use against the indif- 
ference of childlike innocence ; and to ask her in cold blood 
to marry me without making her heart speak first in my 
favour would be monstrous. She had looked upon me 
till lately as she would have looked upon her grandfather, 
and this unsatisfactory affection had given place lately to a 
reserve Which was even more unpromising. Edgar listened 
tome, did not deny the enormous fascination of a young 
mind one has oneself helped to form, but thought that I 
should resist it, and was rather indignant that I had not 
taken the opportunity of her father’s visit to rid myself of 
mother and daughter together. He inclined to the idea 
that the two unlucky women were imposing on my gene- 
rosity and were determined to make “a good thing” out 
of me, and it was not until I had spent some time in 
explaining minutely the footing upon which we stood to 
one another that his prejudices began to give way. 

At this point I perceived that Maurice Browne was 
playing chess with Mr. Fussel!, while Fabian had dis- 
appeared. When the game was over, they insisted on our 
joining them atwhist. Beforewe had played one game, I began 
to grow nervous at Fabian’s long absence, and Mr. Fussell, 
who was my partner, took to leaning over the table as 
soon as I put down a card, and with one finger fixed 
viciously in the green cloth, and his starting eyes peering 
up into my face over his double eyeglass, saying in a 
sepulchral voice :— 

“ Did you see what was played, Mr. Maude ? ” 

I had trumped his trick, revoked, and done everything 
else that I ought not to have done before the missing 
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Fabian came back in a tornado of high spirits, and with g 
tiny white Scotch rose at his buttonhole. Now there was 
only one Scotch rose-bush in the garden, and it grew by the 
porch of the cottage and was Babiole’s private property, 
When the hand was played out, I got Fabian to take my 
place, for my fingers shook so that I could not sort my 
cards. 

While I had been arguing with Edgar the necessity of 
delicacy in making love to a young girl, Fabian had dashed 
into the breach, and now bore the trophy of a first success 
on his breast. 





CHAPTER XV. 


I pevieve that Edgar, in the innocence of his heart, 
thought that Fabian’s headlong flirtation and flaunting 
success with the girl I loved in such meek and forlorn 
fashion, formed a salutary experience for me. 

For while the young actor invariably sloped from fishing 
excursions, and disappeared from picnics, and had a flower 
which I absolutely recognised in his buttonhole every day, 
Edgar contented himself with preaching to me a philo- 
sophical calm, and ignored my pathetic insinuations that 
he might do some unspecified good by “speaking to” 
Fabian. Indeed, that would have been a delicate business; 
especially as I had announced myself to be the girl’s 
guardian, and she was thus undeniably well provided with 
protectors. All the consolation I had was the reflection 
that this flirtation could only last a fortnight ; but as it was 
my guests themselves who fixed not only the date but the 
duration of their stay, even this comfort was destroyed 
by their agreeing among themselves to extend their visit by 
another ten days. When I learned that this was upon the 
proposal of Fabian, I took a stern resolution. I invited 
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Mrs. Ellmer and her daughter to join us in all our expedi- 
tions, so as to establish an effective check upon the 
freedom of their intercourse. The result of this was that 
Mrs. Ellmer abandoned herself to a rattling flirtation with 
Mr. Fussell, while Fabian walked off with Babiole to 
gather flowers, or to climb hills, or to race Ta-ta, in the most 
open manner, and Edgar laughed at my annoyance, and 
talked about hens and ducklings to me in an exasperating 
undertone. 

I think he began to believe that I was entering prema- 
turely into the doddering and senile stage,—this straight, 
wholesome, handsome fellow, who disdained the least pang of 
jealousy of the girl who was fortunate enough to have secured 
his magnanimous approval. If he had been branded with a 
disfiguring scar, he would have renounced the joys of love 
with such stanch, heroic, “ broad-shouldered” fortitude, 
that there would have been quite a rush for the honour of 
consoling him ; it was not in him to find anything deeper 
than lip-compassion for feverish and morbid emotions. I 
admired his grand and healthy obtuseness, and wished that 
he could bind my eyes too. But I saw plainly enough 
the radiance of unnatural exaltation of feeling which 
lighted up the young girl’s face after a walk with Fabian, 
and I knew that the hectic enthusiasm of his artist tempera- 
ment was kindling fires in the sensitive nature, which it 
would be danger to feed and ruin to extinguish. With 
a morbid sensibility of which I was ashamed, I could 
look into the girl’s glowing blue eyes as I shook her hand 
and bade her good night, and feel in my own soul every 
emotion that had stirred her heart as she roamed over the 
hills with Fabian that day. 

It was near the end of the third week of my visitors’ 
stay, that I waited one night for Fabian’s return from the 
cottage, to which he and Mr. Fussell had escorted the two 
ladies who had dined with us. Mr. Fussell had returned, 
and gone into the house to play cards. Fabian came 
back sixteen minutes later. There had been a proposal to 
extend my visitors’ stay still further, and upon that hint 
I had determined to speak. I was leaning against the 
portico, as we called the porch of the house, to distinguish 
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it from that of the cottage. I had smoked through two 
cigars while I was waiting, but at the sound of his foot- 
steps I threw the third away. Fabian walked with a long, 
swinging step: off the stage the man was too earnest to 
saunter ; crossing a room, eating his breakfast, always 
seemed a matter of life or death to him; and if he had to 
call a second time for his shaving-water, it was in the 
tones of a Huguenot while the Saint Bartholomew was at 
its height. I had always looked upon him as a very good 
fellow, impetuous but honourable, doing intentional harm 
to no one. But I knew the elasticity of my sex’s morality 
where nothing stronger than the sentiments is concerned, 
and I knew that his impetuosity was kept in some sort of 
check by his ambition. His restless, erratic life, and his 
avowed principles, were antagonistic to happy marriage, 
and I knew that he was in the habit of satisfying the 
Lesvin d’aimer by open and chivalrous attachments to now 
one and now another distinguished lady ; and this knightly 
devotion to Queens of Love and Beauty, though it makes 
very pretty reading in the chronicles of the Middle Ages, 
is not, in the interest of nineteenth century domestic peace, 
a thing to be revived. So, although I had miserable 
doubts that the steed was already stolen, I was determined 
to lock the stable-door. 

“ Lovely night,” said he; “I like your Scotch hills at 
night ; and, for the matter of that, I like them in the day- 
time too.” 

Fabian always sank the fact that he was a Scotchman, 
though I burned just now with the conviction that he was 
tainted with the national hypocrisy. 

“JT suppose you will be glad to get back to the hum and 
roar again by this time, though,” | said, as carelessly as | 
could. 

Fabian had none of Edgar's serene obtuseness. He 
looked at me to find out what I meant. 

“Well, you know, we were thinking of imposing our- 
selves upon you for another week, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 

This show of civility was the first shadow on our uncere- 
monious intercourse; in spite of myself I was this evening 
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grave and stiff, and not to be approached with the cus- 
tomary affectionate familiarity. There was silence while 
one might have counted twenty. Then I said :— 

“That was your proposal, was it not ?” 

I spoke so gravely, so humbly, that my question, rude 
as it was in itself, could not offend. 

“ Why—yes,” said he in a tone as low and as serious as 
my own. “ What’s the matter, Harry?” 

* « Will you tell me, honestly, why you want to stay ?” 

His big, burning eyes looked intently into my face, and 
then he put one long, thin hand through his hair and 
laughed. 

“Well, after all that you’ve done to make our stay 
agreeable, that’s a queer question to ask.” 

I put my hand on his shoulder and forced him to keep 
still. 

“Look here, Faby, I don’t want to insult you, you 
know; but are you staying because of that little girl?” 

He drew himself up and answered me with a very fine 
and knightly fire,— 

“Do you take me for a scoundrel ? ” 

“No; if I did you wonld never have touched the child’s 
hand.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“Simply this: that I know Babiole better than you do, 
and I can see that every word you say to her strikes down 
deeper than you think. She is an imaginative little—fool 
if you like; she believes that the romance of her life is 
come, and she is beginning to live upon it and upon 
nothing else.”’ 

Fabian considered, looking down upon the grass, in 
which he was digging a deep symmetrical hole with his 
right heel. At last he looked up. 

“T think you’re wrong ; I do indeed,” he said earnestly. 
“ You know as well as I do that my trotting about with her 
has always been as open as the day; that it was taken for 
granted there was no question of serious love-making with 
a mere child like that. I’m sure her mother never thought 
of such a thing for a moment.” 

Now I knew that Mrs. Ellmer, on principle, scoffed so 
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keenly at love in her daughter’s presence, by way of whole. 
some repression of the emotions, that she would be sure to 
think that she had scoffed away all danger of its inoppor. 
tune appearance. 

“* My dear boy, I acquit you of all blame in the matter, 
The mother we can leave out of account; she is not a 
person of the most delicate discrimination. But I tell 
you I have watched the girl s 

“That is enough,” interrupted Fabian abruptly, and 
with off-hand haughtiness. “Of course, if 1 had under- 
stood that you were personally interested in the little 
girl——” 

I interrupted in my turn. “I am interested only in 
getting her well, that is—happily—married.” 

Fabian bowed. ‘ You are anticipating your troubles 
with your ward, or pupil, or whatever you call her,” 
said he lightly, though he was angry enough for his 
words to have a bitter tone. ‘“ However, of course | 
respect your solicitude, and Babiole and I must for the next 
few days hunt butterfles on separate hills.” 

And shaking me by the shoulder, and laughing at me 
for an old woman, he went into the house. 

But he was obstinate, or more interested than he pre- 
tended to be. I know that it was he who next morningat 
breakfast put up Fussell and Maurice Browne to great 
eagerness for the extension of their stay. When | 
regretted that I had made arrangements for going to 
Edinburgh on business on the date already settled for 
their departure, Fabian glanced up at my face with a 
vindictive expression which startled me. 

This was the last day but one of my visitors’ stay. 
We all went on the coach to Braema?, having taken our 
places the night before. As we all walked in the early 
morning to Ballater station, from which the coach starts, 
I overheard Fabian say to Babiole :— 

“We shan’t be able to see much of each other to-day, 
little one. Your maiden aunt disapproves of my picking 
flowers for you. But I’ll get as near as | can to you on the 
coach, and this evening you must get Mamma to invite me 
to tea.” 
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“ Maiden aunt!” she repeated, evidently not under- 
standing him. 

They were behind me, so that I could not see their 
faces; but by a glance, a gesture, or a whisper Fabian must 
have indicated me; for she burst out :— 

“Oh, you must not laugh at him; it is not right; I 
won’t hear anything against Mr. Maude!” 

“Sh! Against him! Oh dear, no!” And the sneer 
died away in words I could not hear. 

They had fallen back, I suppose, for I lost even the 
sound of their voices; but I heard no more than before of 
the monologue on the New Era in literature to which 
Maurice Browne was treating me. He was the pioneer of 
this New Era, so we understood; and there was so much 
more about the pioneer than about the era in his talk on 
this his favourite subject, that we, who were quite satisfied 
to know no more of the inmost workings of his mind than 
was revealed by the small-talk of daily existence, seldom 
gave him a chance of unburdening himself fully except 
when our minds, like mine on this occasion, were deeply 
engaged with other matters. 

On the coach Fabian sat next to Babiole, who looked 
so sweet in a white muslin hat and a frock made of the 
stuff with which drawing-room chairs are covered up when 
the family are out of town, that Maurice Browne, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, compared her to a young brown and 
white rabbit. Fabian had brought his umbrella, so I told 
myself, for the express purpose of holding it over his com- 
panion in such a manner as to prevent me, on the back 
seat, from seeing the ardent gaze of the man, the shy 
glances of the girl, which I jealously imagined underneath. 
Everybody declared that it was a beautiful drive; I had 
thought so myself a good many times before. The winding 
Dee burnt its way through the valley in a blaze of sunlight 
on our left, past the picturesque little tower of Abergeldie, 
with its rough walls and corner turret; past stately, 
romantic Balmoral, whose white pinnacles and battlements 
peeped out, with royal and appropriate reserve, from behind 
a screen of trees, on the other side of the river, far below 
us. Near here we found our fresh team, standing quietly 
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under a tree, by a ruined and roofless stone building. 
Oddly frequent they are, these ruinous farms and cottages, 
in the royal neighbourhood. As we drew near Braemar 
the scenery grew wilder and grander. Between the peaks 
of the bare, steep hills, where little patches of tall fir-trees 
grow on inaccessible ledges on the face of the dark-grey 
rock, we caught glimpses of Lochnagar, with its snow-cap 
dwindled by the summer sun into thin white lines. We 
passed close under steep Craig Clunie, where the story 
goes that Colonel Farquharson, of Clunie, hid himself after - 
the battle of Culloden, and heard King George’s soldiers 
making merry over their victory in his mansion, which, ia 
common with all old Scotch country-houses, is called a 
castle. As the castle is three-quarters of a mile from the 
Craig, Edgar opined that the Colonel must have had sharp 
ears. ‘Then he scoffed a little at the obstinate ignorance of 
the Highland gentlemen who would hazard an acre in 
defence of such a futile and worthless person as Charles 
James Stuart. Edgar had advanced political notions, 
which, in another man, I should have called rabid. I said 
that if it had been merely a matter of persons, and not of 
principles, I should have backed up the Colonel, since I 
would sooner swear allegiance to a home-born profligate 
than to one of foreign growth; but then I own I would 
have English princes marry English ladies, and I feel a 
sneaking regard for Henry the Eighth for having given his 
countrywomen a chance, and thereby left to the world our 
last great sovereign by right of birth, Queen Elizabeth. 
That umbrella in front of me had made me cantankerous, 
I dare say; at any rate, I disagreed persistently with 
Edgar for the rest of the way, and called Old Mar Castle a 
mouldy old rat-hole merely because he was struck with 
admiration of its many-turreted walls. We had luncheon 
at the Fife Arms, where we were all overpowered by Mr. 
Fussell, who, having been allowed by the coachman to 
drive for about half a mile as we came, became so puffed up 
by his superiority, and so tiresomely loud in his boasts 
about his driving, that, Fabian being too much occupied 
with Babiole to shut him up, and nobody else having the 
requisite dash and disregard of other people’s feelings, we 
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all sneaked away from the table, one by one, as quickly as 
we could, and left him to finish by himself the champagne 
he had ordered. These three, therefore, spent the hours 
before our return in the neighbourhood of Braemar toge- 
ther. While keeping within the letter of his promise to 
have no more ¢téte-a-téte walks with Babiole, Fabian thus 
easily violated the spirit of it; since Mr. Fussell, being too 
stout and too sleepy after luncheon to do much walking, 
suggested frequent and long rests under the trees, which 
. he spent with gently-clasped hands, and a handkerchief 
over his face to keep the flies off. 

The rest of us took a beastly hot walk to the Falls of 
Corriemulzie, and I wondered what I could have before 
seen to admire inthem. Coming back, Mrs. Ellmer chased 
Maurice Browne for some indiscreet compliment. A 
tropical sun would not have taken the vivacity out of 
that woman! and Edgar fell through a fence on which 
he was resting, was planted in a bramble, and said “Damn” 
for the first recorded time in the presence of a lady. That 
is all I remember of the expedition. 

For the return journey, as Mr. Fussell had retired into 
the interior of the coach for a nap, being the laziest of men 
when he was not the busiest, I took the box-seat by the 
coachman, and was thus spared the sight of another ¢éte- 
a-téte. After dinner that evening, Fabian disappeared as 
usual in the direction of the cottage, and on the following 
day, which was the last of my visitors’ stay, he threw his 
promise to the winds so openly that I began to think he 
must have made up his mind to let his principles go by 
the board, and make love seriously. In that case, of 
course I could have nothing to say, and however much 
Imight choose to torment myself with doubts as to the 
permanent happiness of the union, I had really no grounds 
for believing that his vaunted principles would stand the 
test of practical experience better than did the ante-matri- 
monial prattle of more commonplace young men. 

On the morning of my guests’ departure the house was 
all astir at five o’clock in the morning. There was really 
no need for this effort, as the train did not leave Ballater 
till 8-25, and my Norfolk cart anda fly from McGregor’s 
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would not be at the door before half-past seven. But it 
was a convention among us to behave to the end like 
school-boys, and, after all, a summer sunrise among the 
hills is a thing to be seen once and remembered for ever, 

So there was much running up and down stairs, and 
sorting of rugs and collecting of miscellaneous trifles (] 
declare if they had been professional pickpockets I could 
not have dreaded more the ravages they made among the 
more modern and spicy of the volumesin my library), and 
there was a general disposition to fall foul of Edgar for the 
approaching vagary of his marriage, which would break up 
our Round Table hopelessly. 

“‘T look upon this as a ‘long, last goodbye’ to Norman. 
ton,”’ said Maurice Browne, shaking his head. “No man 
passes through the furnace of matrimony unchanged. When 
we see him again he may be a better man, refined by trial, 
ennobled by endurance ; but he will not be the same. He 
will be a phoenix risen from the ashes of the old——” 

“‘Or a wreck broken up by the waves,” added Mr. 
Fussell. 

I looked out of one of the eastern windows at the 
red sun-glow, in which I took more pleasure than the 
Londoners, perhaps because I considered it as a part of my 
Highland property. To the left, standing in the long wet 
grass, shyly hiding herself among the trees, was Babiole; 
I went to another window from which I could see her more 
plainly, and discovered that her little face was much paler 
than usual, that she was watching the portico with strain- 
ing eyes; in her hand, but held behind her, was a red rose, 
that she drew out from time to time and even kissed. | 
think she was crying. It was half-past six o’clock. | 
turned away and went back to my friends, who were already 
deep in a gigantic breakfast. From time to time I went 
back, on some pretext or other, to the window: she was 
always there, in the same place. The fourth time I looked 
out she was shivering; and her hands, red with the cold of 
the morning, were tucked up to her throat, red rose and 
all. I went up to Fabian, who I am sure must have been 
at quite his third chop, and touched him on the shoulder. 

“ There’s some one waiting outside,—waiting for you, I 
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think,” said I, in a low voice, under cover of the rich full 
tones of my true friend Fussell, who was waxing warm in 
the eloquence of his farewell to Scotch breakfasts. 

Fabian got up at once and went out. I saw the child 
start forward, crimson in a moment, and the tears flowing 
undisguisedly ; and with a choking feeling at my throat I 
turned away. 

“ Hallo, why you’re not eating, Harry,” cried Maurice 
presently. “ You must be in love.” 

“ Another of ’em!” groaned Fussell. 

“No,” said I hastily. “The fact is I had something to 
eat before you came down.” 

There was a roar at my veracity, but their own appetites 
were too vigorous for them to disbelieve me. I remember 
clearly only this of our final departure for the station: that 
Fabian turned up late, dashing after us down the drive in 
fact, and leaping up on to the Norfolk cart beside me. 
And that his eyes were dry, but that the front of his coat, 
just below the collar, was wet: perhaps with the dew. 
Nevertheless, if Edgar had not been behind us, I should 
have felt much inclined, when we drove along the road by 
the Dee, just where the bank is nice and steep, to give a 
jerk of the reins to the left, pitch my artistic friend out 
into the river’s stony bed, and take my risk of following 
him. 


(To be continued.) 








BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR IMISTRESSES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By tue Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE. 


MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGUE. 


One of the many interesting mansions in London now 
claims our attention in connexion with the remarkable 
woman who was the presiding genius at Montague House 
for many years. 


In Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, as we know her now by 
the Memoirs and Letters which lie before us, we find a 
true specimen of the English gentlewoman of the eighteenth 
century, who was famous for her literary talents and as 
one of the original members of the Blue-stocking Club, 
which has ever since given its sobriquet to all women who 
are distinguished for their love of study. 

Born in Yorkshire in 1720, she lived to see the dawn of 
a new century. Her father, Mr. Robinson, was of the 
family who were owners of the lovely estate of Rokeby, 
until in 1769 “‘ Long” Sir Thomas Robinson disposed of it 
to Mr. Morritt. This eccentric baronet was the subject of 
. many jests and sarcastic allusions in the writings of Lord 
Chesterfield and Walpole. In later years his brother, 
Richard, after holding the episcopal sees of Killala, Leigh- 
ton, and Kildare, became primate of Ireland, and was 
created Baron Rokeby, a title which became extinct a few 
years ago, when Mrs. Montague’s great grand-nephew 
died, leaving only four daughters and no son. 

Elizabeth Robinson spent her earliest years in Cam- 
bridge, at the home of her step-father, the learned Dr. 
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Middleton, ‘and thus imbibed a love of study, and was 
deeply interested in the conversation of the clever men 
who met at her mother’s house at an age when most 
children have scarce discarded their dolls and playthings. 
Her education was carried on under Mrs. Middleton’s 
careful supervision, who herself had been trained accord- 
ing to the system pursued by a certain Mrs. Makin, the 
ideal schoolmistress of that period; and as her prospectus 
is still to be read, a few extracts are admissible, as showing 
the lines upon which education in those days was some- 
times carried on. The public are informed that “the 
present Duchess of Newcastle overtops many grave grown 
men; that the Countess of Huntingdon (Dow.) understood 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, and Spanish, and was a 
proficient scholar of divinity; that Princess Elizabeth at 
nine years old could write and read five foreign languages” ; 
and, after this preambie, are told that “the education pro- 
ducing such results is obtained at Tottenham High Cross, 
within four miles of London; and that half the time is 
given to dancing, musick, singing, writing, accounts, and 
the other half to Latin, French, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, 
and Spanish.” Those who please may add to these studies 
—limning, preserving, pastry, and cookery; and all this 
for £20 per annum. While it is added that if a com- 
petent improvement in the tongues be made, something 
more shall be expected. But parents shall judge what is 
deserved. This is but a trifling extract from the estimable 
lady’s prospectus, which finally winds up thus :— 

“Those that think these Things Improbable or Imprac- 
ticable may have further account every Tuesday at Mr. 
Mason’s Coffee-house in Cornhill .... between the hours 
of three and six by some person whom Mrs. Makin shall 
appoint.” 

Under an education based upon such principles, a mind 
like that of Elizabeth Robinson developed its full powers, 
and from a very early age her studious and persevering 
habits were remarkable. At eight years of age to have 
copied out the whole of the Spectator was the formidable 
task she undertook, and completed. Of herself she tells 
that dancing was her favourite accomplishment; and that 

2e8 
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she has often in winter gone eight miles to dance to the 
music of a blind fiddler, and not returned till two in the 
morning; and from her most intimate friend she received 
the nickname of “ La petite fidget,” and in her correspond. 
ence with this lady, the Duchess of Portland, she often 
signed herself thus. 

Few biographies of this period furnish a more vivid 
picture of the manners and customs of the period than can 
be gathered from the large correspondence of Miss Robin- 
son; and in reading her letters and records of how the 
days were passed in town or country, one is able to realise 
how immense are the revolutions and changes in social 
matters since the time when they were written, though we 
almost keep touch with the old lady in her London mansion, 
as we have still one or two living amongst us who can just 
recall the traditions which surrounded the famous Blue. 
stocking of the past century, with a faint recollection of 
having seen her in their early childhood. 

At the age of fourteen, when few girls can now com- 
pose a readable letter, Miss Robinson was writing a series 
of letters to her numerous correspondents which in style 
and composition are far superior to many written by much 
older and more experienced pens, and her sketches of 
men, character, or places she visited, are equally lively and 
pertinent ; thus was she growing up, and developing all 
those brilliant talents which made her afterwards the most 
distinguished of English women of letters,—a great power 
in the literary world, and one who originated the social 
circle where men and women should leave the trivialities 
of ordinary society talk, and meet to discuss subjects of 
deeper interest. 

In her youth Miss Robinson resided much in the country, 
and in Cambridgeshire first began the friendship between 
Lady Mary Harley and herself,—a friendship which was firm 
and constant between the two women throughout their 
lives, when Lady Mary had become Duchess of Portland 
and Miss Robinson had accepted the offer of Mr. Mon- 
tague, grandson of first Lord Sandwich, in 1742. To the 
Duchess she wrote fully of her intended marriage, and, 
visiting her friend a day or two after, describes the honey- 
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moon journey, which followed, to one or another of the 
estates owned by her husband. 

During his lifetime Mrs. Montague devoted herself to 
the care of her household and estate, remaining much 
alone when her husband was called to Parliamentary and 
other duties. 

One child was born to the happy couple, but only lived 
a few months, and the empty cradle never had another 
occupant. After Mr. Montague’s death, his widow assumed 
the place in the literary world which Madame du Deffaud 
held in Paris, and the entrée to her salon was eagerly sought 
by every one aspiring to be recognised in that world. 

A house situated in Hill Street was the first scene of 
those intellectual gatherings which soon became so famous, 
and is where the term Blue-stocking first originated, and 
its origin is thus explained. Among the men who formed 
the coterie when first established was the famous Dr. Stil- 
lingfleet, who was apparently somewhat careless in his 
dress, which was not strictly in accordance with the very 
fastidious taste of the beaux of the day. His stockings of 
grey or blue caught the eye and attracted the attention 
of some of the party, and when absent or late, it was quietly 
said they must wait for “ Blue-stockings!” From what a 
trifle sprang the name now sacred to cultivated minds, 
though often used in derision ! 

But while this is generally received as the true version 
of the foundation of this famous coterie, it is but right to 
say that an earlier claimant is mentioned, as we find it 
stated that Mrs. Vesey claimed the honour of its inaugura- 
tion, and also has thus explained its first appellation. This 
lady, when resident in Bath, was wont to gather round her 
the clever men and women who patronise its waters, and one 
day meeting the learned Mr. Stillingfleet pressed him to 
join her party that evening, but he would have excused 
himself on the plea of lacking the necessary adjuncts of an 
evening toilette. ‘Never mind dress,” said Mrs. Vesey, 
“come in your blue stockings”; and that, as an apology, 
when he joined the circle, Mr. Stillingfleet repeated her 
words, and they soon became the accepted stigma on all 
literary society. This was the explanation given by Madame 
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D’Arblay, who had many opportunities of hearing the 
truth; though she goes on to say that it was in Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s superb new house that the society grew and flourished, 
and its mistress became known as the Queen of the Blues; 
and from her clever pen we gather so much of interest that 
must be transcribed in her own words. 

“Mrs. Montague had built a superb new house, which 
was magnificently fitted up, and appeared to be rather 
appropriate for princes, nobles, and courtiers, than for 
poets, philosophers, and blue-stocking votaries.” “ But while 
the same bas-bleu appellation was given to these two houses 
of rendezvous (Mrs. Vesey’s and Mrs. Montague’s), neither 
that, nor even the same associates, could render them 
similar. Their grandeur or their diminutiveness were by 
no means the principal cause of this difference ; it was far 
more attributable to the lady-presidents than to their 
abodes. ... 

“ At Mrs. Montague’s the semi-circle that faced the fire 
retained during the whole evening its unbroken form with 
a precision that made it seem to be described by a Brob- 
dingnagian compass. The lady of the castle commonly 
placed herself at the upper end of the room near the 
commencement of the curve, so as to be courteously visible 
to all her guests, having the person of the highest rank 
or consequence properly on one side, and the person most 
eminent for talents sagaciously on the other, or as near to 
her chair and her converse as her favouring eye and 
complacent bow could invite to that distinction. Her 
conversational powers were of a truly superior order— 
strong, just, clear, and often eloquent. Her smile, though 
most generally benignant, was rarely gay. Her form was 
stately and her manners were dignified ; her face retained 
strong remains of beauty throughout life, and though its 
native cast was evidently that of severity, it was softened 
off by an almost constant desire to please.” 

Hannah More was an ardent admirer of Mrs. Montague, 
and speaking of one of her first visits to the great lady, 
describes her being received “with the most encouraging 
kindness. She is not only the finest genius, but the finest 
lady lever saw. She lives in the highest style of mag- 
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nificence, her apartments and table are in the most splendid 
taste, but what baubles are these when speaking of a 
Montague!” And in another letter said of her hostess, 
“She has the vivacity of fifteen with the judgment of a 
Nestor.” 

Allowing for all the extravagances of language which 
certainly characterised the epistles of those days, and which 
clothed the baldest facts in flowery terms, there can be no 
doubt of the extraordinary gift of attraction with which 
Mrs. Montague was endowed,—a power which was equally 
attractive to the stern politician as to the simple-minded 
moral writer of ‘‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” and 
such-like, and which could even extract a half-compliment 
from the surly Dr. Johnson. Though Mrs. Montague 
made many journeys to visit her distant estates, the whole 
of which had been left in her own absolute power by her 
husband, it was only in London that her reputation as a 
hostess was widely acknowledged. In Northumberland the 
property was rich in coal-mines, and she enlarged and 
beautified Denton Hall for her own occupation. It was a 
fine old Elizabethan mansion, standing on the site of a 
monastery which had belonged to the monks of Tynemouth. 
In her periodical visits to these northern estates, Mrs. 
Montague evinced the deepest interest in the welfare of the 
men, women, and children who were engaged in working 
her coal-pits. The property near Newbury, in Berkshire, 
was a favourite residence, and was greatly improved and 
enlarged by its mistress, who writes in high praise of the 
talents of one Browne, a very famous landscape-gardener 
at that time, whose advice was sought by all who con- 
templated any improvements in their grounds and gardens, 
and at Sandleford Priory Mrs. Montague passed many 
happy days entertaining her most intimate friends on long 
visits, for in those days a journey to Berkshire was not 
accomplished by a fast express in forty minutes, but by 
great pressure the distance could be covered in a day and a 
half. The rural enjoyments of a simple country life seem 
to have satisfied her intellectual tastes as much as the 
brilliant society, of which she was the centre, in London, and 
many letters are dated from this spot. 
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Sandleford Priory stands upon the site of an ancient 
monastic institution, established in or about the year 1200, 
and was dedicated to St. John the Baptist. In the reign 
of Edward IV. disputes arose, and the property was finally 
given to the Dean and Chapter of Windsor; and jt 
appears that, though Mrs. Montague speaks of it as her 
husband’s property, he was really only a leaseholder from 
that ecclesiastical body. The chapel attached to the old 
Priory is mentioned by Ashmole, who fully describes a fine 
monument to a brave Crusader which stood in front of the 
steps of the high altar. Not a trace remains in the modern 
mansion of the old buildings. It would appear, from 
Hannah More’s description of the place when visiting her 
friend at Sandleford, that something of the monastic style 
was adopted in the later style of architecture, as in 1784 
she, writing from Sandieford, says :-— 

“T write from this delightful abode of our delightful 
friend. ‘There is an irregular beauty and greatness in the 
new buildings and in the cathedral aisles, which open to the 
great Gothic window, which is exceedingly agreeable to 
the imagination. It is solemn without being sad, and 
Gothic without being gloomy. Last night by bright 
moonlight I enjoyed the singular scenery most feelingly.” 

A house in Hill Street was for long the town residence 
of Mrs. Montague, and one of Lord Rokeby’s descendants 
possesses a fine picture of the place, though so fashionablea 
quarter of London, it appears to have been a perilous road 
to traverse, as it is described as being quite unpaved and 
very destructive to coaches; nevertheless, from 1750 till 
1871, Mrs. Montague’s rooms were the rendezvous for states- 
men, poets, philosophers, authors, wits, and as each fresh 
aspirant entered the lists of political life or literary com- 
petition, an introduction to Mrs. Montague was eagerly 
sought after as the first step on the ladder leading to 
success. Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, E. Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the Duchess of Portland, the beautiful 
Duchess of Devonshire, Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Chapone 
were among the most regular visitors and enrolled members 
of the Blue-stocking Club, and with each and all their 
President kept up spirited correspondence when separated 
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for a time. In 1763 Mrs. Montague went to Paris, but 
there are not many records of the time she spent there. 
Madame du Bucage, when visiting England in 1750, had 
the entrée to the salons in Hill Street, and thus describes an 
entertainment :— 

“April 8.—We breakfasted in this manner:—In a 
closet lined with painted paper of Pekin, and furnished 
with the choicest movables of China; a long table, covered 
with the finest linen, presented to the view a thousand 
glittering cups, which contained coffee, chocolate, biscuits, 
cream, butter, toast, and exquisite tea. You must under- 
stand that there is no good tea to be had anywhere but in 
London. The mistress of the house, who deserves to be 
served at the table of the gods, poured it out herself. This 
is the custom, and in order to conform to it is the dress 
of the English ladies, which suits exactly to their stature ; 
the white aprons and pretty straw hats become them with 
the greatest propriety, not only in their own apartments, 
but at noon in St. James’s Park, where they walk with the 
stately and majestic gait of nymphs.” 

It appears that these re-unions in fashionable society 
were then called breakfasts, and probably were the first 
meal of the day, and in some instances they combined an 
adjournment to walk in Marylebone Gardens or St. James’s 
Park, where no lady was seen unless attended by her faith- 
ful beau, and at the latter place it was customary to drink 
milk or whey, served in the self-same spot where we still 
remember so lately the cows tethered behind the little 
green booths, where unhealthy-looking cakes, and the best 
ginger-beer, were so temptingly offered for sale, until, spite 
of many protestations, they were finally removed not many 
years ago. 

But to return to Hill Street, and the society of the 
Blue-stockings. Dr. Johnson, with his characteristic 
brusquerie, had many a passage-at-arms with the lady 
whose writings he criticised in no friendly spirit, when she 
had published her Essays on Shakespeare and her “ Dia- 
logues of the Dead”’; and even after partaking of her 
hospitality, he spoke of his hostess and her entertainments 
with bitter sarcasm. 
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In the lately-published Journal of Mrs. Frampton, she 
mentions that in her early years she went to London with 
her parents, who hired “a house in Hill Street, very 
fancifully fitted up. The house belonged to the learned 
Mrs. Montague, who published some criticisms on Shake. 
speare, and was well known in the literary and great world, 


Her fortune was very large, and she made a very benevolent . 


use of it. She built and fitted up magnificently a very 
large house at the corner of Portman Square. I have been 
in it at a breakfast given by her to the fine world, and I 
have more than once been present there at an assembly of a 
very different kind, as on every May-day she used to give 
roast beef, plum-pudding, and beer to all the chimney- 
sweepers’ boys in London; the scene was always pretty 
and gratifying. Mrs. Montague was a very old woman 
when I knew her, and I quite a girl. ‘To return to the 
furniture of her house: one room was entirely hung with 
peacocks’ feathers, which made by no means a pretty orna- 
ment, and another was painted with loves and cupids.”— 
Journal of Mary Frampton. 

The London mansion thus alluded to stands now as it 
did when first planned by its first occupant. The great 
parish and district of Marylebone was still almost rural in its 
aspect. ‘To the north of Portman Square, at the time when 
Mrs. Montague contemplated a change of residence from 
Hill Street, a few houses had been built in 1764, and 
choosing the north-west corner, she secured a large area 
of ground, and made her plans watching with constant 
interest the building, every detail of which gave her in- 
tense pleasure, as she writes on one occasion :— 

“T will get the better of my passion for my new house, 
which is almost equal to that of a lover to a mistress, whom 
he thinks very handsome and very good, and such as will 
make him enjoy the dignity of life with ease”; and, 
further, “it is an excellent house, finely situated, and just 
what I always wished, and never hoped to have.” 

Entering the handsome iron gates and driving under 
the portico, we enter the hall, and passing up the broad 
staircase reach the suite of apartments, which are unique. 
Bonomy and Adams were chiefly employed in its decora- 
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tions, and Angelica Kaufmann, niece of the former, has 
left traces of her talents in the paintings on the walls. The 
large saloon is strictly Italian in its details; marble skirts 
the walls, and the gilding on the doors and ceiling is most 
beautiful. While some of the reception-rooms overlook the 
garden, there are others which command the square. 
Curiously enough, the large saloon was always used as 
the dining-room, which must have been a most inconvenient 
arrangement. 

Walpole announces :—*‘ On Tuesday to Mrs. Montague’s 
new palace, and much surprised ; instead of vagaries, it is 
a noble, simple edifice. Magnificent, yet no gilding; 
grand, not tawdry; not larded, embroidered, and pom- 
ponned with shreds and remnants, and clinquant, like the 
harlequinades of Adam, which never let the eye rest an 
instant.” 

It is difficult to reconcile the statement of there 
being no gilding when it is always acknowledged that 
the gilded walls and ceilings of Montague House are 
superb. 

Mrs. Montague took possession of the house, picking 
up “lovely glasses at sales very cheap,” and decorating 
some of her rooms in an extraordinary style, one being 
hung with feathers, and is, no doubt, that which is 
alluded to in a letter quoted above. Mrs. Montague 
writes to her friends to beg for feathers, saying that the 
brown tails of partridges are very useful, though not 
brilliant, and also the neck and breast feathers of geese, so 
that the poet Cowper wrote :— 


The birds put off their every hue 
To dress a room for Montague. 


No one knows how these feather and straw decorations 
were hung, but to match her toilette to the room Mrs. 
Montague had a dress embroidered in feathers which she 
frequently wore ; ere long the eccentric decorations proved 
a source of annoyance to the whole neighbourhood, on 
account of the moths which it attracted, and they were 
consequently removed and the dress and its trimmings 
unpicked. 
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The Blue-stocking Club grew and flourished in the new 
mansion, where entertainments were given morning, after. 
noon, and evening, and the rooms were often over-crowded 
when the hostess was “at home,” and in 1788 she intro- 
duced the custom of Jeus as a fashionable institution, pre. 
siding over the tea-table with the same kindly grace which 
all her contemporaries acknowledge as her just claim, 
though a carping critic has said that her manner was 
dictatorial, thin, and spare; unmusical voice, with no 
taste in dress; nothing feminine, and loved to adorn her. 
self with jewels. A very lovely portrait of Mrs. Montague, 
dressed as Anne Boleyn, shows what great beauty she 
possessed, and is often alluded to as a perfect likeness, 

After out-living most of her friends who had formed the 
brilliant circle which surrounded her_fireside, and losing her 
eyesight towards the end of her life, Mrs. Montague 
herself passed away in her eighty-second year (1801-2), 
and lies buried in Westminster Abbey. The body of her 
only child, lost some sixty years before, was taken up from 
the tomb in Yorkshire and brought to be laid beside the 
mother, this having been her expressed desire. 

In addition to the volumes she published, since her 
death the world has been able to judge of much more of her 
literary talents by reading the voluminous correspondence 
addressed to various friends. Those letters which passed 
between Mrs. Carter and herself disclose the deep feelings on 
religious and moral questions which influenced them both. 
Mrs. Montague passed much of her time with the Duchess 
of Portland at Bulstrode, a great lady, whose life is s0 
minutely described in Miss Burney’s letters; and we can 
fancy the two friends intent on the completion of a shell 
grotto, which, though to us it seems a trifling and uninterest- 
ing object for much care and thought, yet was apparently 
a favourite occupation with many women, and the impor- 
tance of selecting shells when at the seaside finds mention 
in many letters. 

Having no heirs, Mrs. Montague devised her large 
property to her nephew, Matthew, and thus it descended to 
Lord Rokeby, who for years was the genial host in those 
rooms built and decorated by his illustrious ancestress. 
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For a time Montague House was occupied by a Turkish 
ambassador, until in 1872 the ground landlord of the whole 
estate, Lord Portman, got possession of the mansion, and 
made it the town residence of the family. 

The annual entertainment given tothe chimney-sweepers’ 
boys gave rise to a very traditionary story that Mrs. Mon- 
tague’s interest in these unhappy children was on account 
of one of her near relatives having had a child stolen in its 
early youth, and recovered and rescued from its miserable 
existence as a little sweep ; but no such fact was ever really 
proved, and it was only from a genuine feeling of pity for 
the wretched little atoms of humanity who were often cruelly 
treated that induced Mrs. Montague to entertain them on 
the Ist of May. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MORE GUESTS TO THE STATION. 


Were Queen Millicent’s dreams all pleasant on the night 
following the arrival of her cousin? No; she had one 
which left a particularly disagreeable impression upon her 


afterwards,—an effect which a vivid dream often leaves, and 
which is most difficult to shake off. 

It was in the early morning that she dreamed she went 
out riding upon Jacko, Snip following and frisking at the 
pony’s heels. It seemed as if she rode across an open 
plain, and along a pathway in the woods, until she came to 
a large expanse covered with tall grass, grass that grew as 
high as her head. There was a narrow road through this 
opening, into which Millicent urged the pony, who was 
somewhat unwilling to go. Suddenly he came to a stand- 
still, and, firmly planting his forefeet in the ground, posi- 
tively refused to move ; neither coaxing words nor the lash 
of the whip had the least effect upon him. Astonished at 
this behaviour, Millicent looked for the cause ; she had not 
far to seek, for not five paces in front of Jacko’s nose there 
lay coiled an enormous snake,—a snake far larger than 
Millicent had ever seen, larger than Australia ever pro- 
duced in reality. 

The horrid reptile had evidently been disturbed, for it 
slowly began tozuncoil itself, and, having done so, it stood 
erect upon its tail, as Millicent had seen the boa depicted 
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in a book of travels she possessed ; it seemed making ready 
to spring upon her as it slowly swayed itself in the air, its 
fearful fangs extended, and a look of intense ferocity in its 
evil eyes. Both the girl and the pony were petrified with 
fear ; she attempted to cry out, but could not—could not 


even move a muscle. 

Suddenly the body of the snake became distended, and 
its face began to assume a human aspect, which made it 
none the less awful; gradually and gradually it broadened 
until the form of a man stood before her, the features 
became more regular, and finally settled themselves into the 
physiognomy of Mr. James Gravely; and there was Snip 
walking round him, with his tail more erect, and his legs 
stiffer than ever, and his mouth open, as if he were ready 
to eat up the whole man instead of the calf of his leg. 

“Dear me, Mr. Gravely, how you frightened me. I 
took you for a snake in the grass. How foolish of me! 
Now do come away, Snip, and don’t behave in that manner,” 
said Millicent. One is apt to make extraordinary and 
stupid remarks in one’s dreams. 

Mr. Gravely advanced with a smirk upon his lips, and 
his hat in his hand, and Snip began to bark so loudly that 
Millicent awoke with a start, to find the dog at the door of 
her room wishing to get out. There were other dogs barking 
outside and the sound of voices. ‘The sun was flooding the 
room, so Millicent jumped out of bed, and, peeping through 
the curtains, saw two saddle horses being led to the stables. 
The girl had overslept herself, but still felt sleepy, her 
strange dream having had anything but a refreshing 
influence. 

The horses she had recognised as belonging to Mr. 
John Phillips. But who had ridden over with him? she 
wondered. Not a groom, for gentlemen dispense with such 
services in the colonies. A friend of his, perhaps. Milli- 
cent’s curiosity was aroused as to whom he might be. 
Cannonbar Ranch was becoming quite gay, and there would 
be quite a large party to breakfast that morning, and how 
very wrong for the mistress not to be downstairs to enter- 
tain her guests; so she hurried on with her toilet, and 
despite the fact of her having felt a little drowsy on rising, 
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when she entered the dining-room she looked as sweet and 
fresh as a daisy. 

She first embraced the two ladies, and then held out 
her hand cordially to her cousin, hoping he had slept well, 
to which that gentleman responded that he had never slept 
better in his life. It was a lie, for of late Mr. Gravely 
and Morpheus were enemies; he was subject to worse 
dreams than could ever enter into innocent Millicent’s 
brains. 

Our little heroine next greeted Mr. Phillips, saying it 
was good of him to have ridden over to breakfast. Mr, 
John Phillips was a fine handsome man, with kindly eyes 
and a kindly smile. Perhaps it was his age that prevented 
him winning the heart of the girl he loved; he was quite 
old enough to be her father, being ten years senior to his 
sister Lucy. But if his love for her could not be forgotten, 
he had put aside for ever all hope of her being his, and he 
treated her now in the way that his age suggested, namely, 
as a daughter: 

There still remained one person for Millicent to wish 
good morning to,—it was the rider of the second horse. 

“Millicent,” said Mr. Phillips,—he had called her 
Millicent for years,—‘‘ let me introduce this gentleman to 
you, Mr. Richard Lawrie. I came upon him yesterday in 
Sydney, making inquiries at the hotel as to the best manner 
of reaching Cannonbar Ranch. So I suggested the way 
for him would be to drive home with me, which he did last 
night, and ride over in the morning, and here we are. Mr. 
Lawrie has a letter of introduction to your poor grand- 
father, wko was his father’s friend in his youth.” 

“ A son of a friend of my dear grandfather must be a 
friend of mine. Iam very glad to see you, Mr. Lawrie,” 
said Millicent, holding out her hand to the stranger. 

“Thank you,” said Dick simply. 

Now, there are some things which come upon us all of 
a sudden in this world, things which are totally unexpected, 
both pleasant and unpleasant occurrences, unfortunately 
the latter predominating. We may suddenly inherit 4 
fortune,—oh, joy! Or some wicked old ancestor may have 
indulged to excess in port wine, and we may inherit the 
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gout, the first twinge of which will make us jump with 
agony. Oh, horror! Then there are such terrible facts as 
earthquakes and volcanoes, which may destroy in a few 
minutes hundreds of lives, and reduce great cities to ashes ; 
in fact, there are no end to surprises, from the little fly 
that suddenly finds its way into the eye and causes ex- 
quisite pain, to the swift, bright, and awful lightning that 
in a second’s space can turn a fair body into a blackened 
corpse. 

But there is another influence which, while sometimes 
taking months to ripen, will again at other times come 
with arush. It is a very subtle and insinuating influence, 
but none the less powerful for that. Kings and queens 
have been crowned and dethroned for its sake, wars have 
been caused through it, and peace has been made by it; it 
has brought to bear the greatest misery on earth, and again 
has brightened the darkest lives; it has lived since the time 
of Adam, and will last for ever, let us talk of protoplasn 
and evolution as we may. 

This influence is love. 

And this influence, as Millicent shook hands with Dick 
and their eyes met, threw its soft, sweet mantle over the 
young people, and formed an invisible chain between the 
two which all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
would find as impossible to break as they found it im- 
possible to put together again our historical Humpty 
Dumpty after his fall. 

But it must not be supposed that they at once fancied 
themselves in love; no such idea entered either of their 
heads. Dick thought his hostess the sweetest girl he had 
ever set eyes upon, and Millicent considered Dick to be an 
exceedingly nice young man, very different to any one she 
had met before. 

“Now come to breakfast all of you, and you must 
forgive me for having kept you waiting, but I overslept 
myself this morning,” said the young hostess, seating 
herself at the head of the table and dispensing tea and 
coffee. 

“Have you and my cousin, Mr. Gravely, been intro- 
duced ?” asked she of Dick. 

2R 
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“There was no necessity for it, Miss Phayre, for, Strange 
to say, Mr. Gravely and I came over in the same vesgel,” 
replied Lawrie. a 

Dick had kept his promise made to Amy, and had not 
breathed a word to Gravely as to his destination after the 
ship’s arrival at Sydney. Gravely, it is true, had asked yo 
questions, for, had he done so, he would have been ex. 
pected to be equally communicative in his turn ; and this he 
did not wish to be, for after bidding good-bye to his fellow. 
passengers he hoped to be forgotten by them, as doubtless 
he would be by all excepting Dick Lawrie. 

Therefore it can be imagined that he felt somewhat 
annoyed when he saw Dick ride up to the house. Millicent’s 
cousin had risen early, and was standing in the verandah 
regarding the landscape with a satisfied air, and wondering 
to himself how long it would be before he should be able 
to regard it with the air of ownership, when Mr. Phillips 
and Lawrie appeared upon the scene. Gravely at first 
thought that the young man had had the impertinence to 
follow him, therefore his salutation was extremely curt, if 
not positively rude. But seeing how matters really stood, 
and how Dick was being welcomed by all, he considered it 
wiser to change his tactics, which he accordingly did a 
once, and was as gracious and civil to our hero as he had 
been to him on board the Pearl of the Ocean. 

‘After breakfast a party of five set out for a walk to the 
stables, where Jacko was tobe regaled with sugar. The 
party consisted of Mr. Phillips and Gravely, who walked 
in front, and of Millicent, Dick, and Snip, who walked some 
few paces behind. Dick took advantage of being alone 
with Millicent to present her the letter which had been 
intended for her grandfather, though he feared it would be 
trying for her to receive it. He was right; the tears welled 
up into her eyes as she read. It was an affectionate letter; 
Dick’s father reminded his old friend of the happy days 
they had spent together so many years ago, and trusted 
that he would help to make his son’s life as happy as he was 
able by finding him some work to do. 

“ Of course we shall find you work to do,” said Millicent; 
“‘ but there is plenty of time to think about that. You and 
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Mr. Phillips and I will have a chat on the subject some of 
these days ; he understands all about that sort of thing, and 
if there is nothing to give you here, there will be on his 
station, or on that of one of the settlers close here. Of 
course you are not going back to-night ?” 

“T understood Mr. Phillips to say that he was going 
back this evening, and he has asked me to stay with him, 
soI must go too,” said Dick, and there was a ring of regret 
in his voice. 

“Oh! I couldn’t dream of such a thing,” said Millicent, 
“no one comes here only to spend a day. Mr. Phillips, 
you mustn’t think of going back to-night; you can send 
some one home to say you are not coming for a week.” 

Mr. Phillips did not require much pressing, and every 
one, with the exception of Mr. Gravely, was pleased with 
the arrangement: he would rather have had the coast clear 
for the better carrying on of his own operations. Snip 
seemed delighted, for he had taken as great a fancy to Dick 
as he had a dislike to Mr. Gravely. 

“What strange things have come to pass in two short 
days,” thought Millicent to herself when she went to bed 
that night. The station was quite lively, and something 
made her feel so happy,—what, she could not quite under- 
stand—but, at any rate, when she went to sleep that night 
she did not dream of Mr. James Gravely, but of somebody 
else. 

And we ask the same question we asked at the end 
the last chapter. Were her dreams pleasant? And the 
answer is, they were. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. GRAVELY CONTINUES TO PLOT. 


Tae week that Millicent had asked Mr. Phillips and Dick 
to spend at Cannonbar Ranch had been lengthened into two, 
and short time as fourteen days is, it had proved sufficiently 

2R 2 
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long to turn the inmates of the house topsy-turvy; I mean 
topsy-turvy in their ideas. Chaos had come again. 

Politeness is everything, so the ladies must be taken 
first. Miss Phillips and Miss Seymour were beginning to 
look quite dissipated, owing to the late hours they kept. 
True, they retired to their bedrooms at the reasonable hour 
of half-past ten, and then went through the operation of un. 
dressing ; but, that being done, they did not proceed to bed 
and sleep, as they were wont to do but a short time back, 
Not a bit of it! One of the ladies—it was one night Miss 
Phillips, and the next Miss Seymour—would put on her 
dressing-gown and then knock at the door of her friend, 
“My dear, may I have a few words with you?” And the 
few words would take as long as two hours to be spoken. 

They were not foolish women, were these two ladies; 
and with the perception of the sex they perceived that 
something was brewing, but with all their perception they 
had not sufficient penetration to fathom the undercurrent 
that had begun to flow at Cannonbar Ranch. The concl- 
sions they arrived at were, firstly, that they did not like, 
and did not trust, Mr. James Gravely; and secondly, al- 
though they did like Mr. Lawrie, they thought it just a 
little dangerous to have sueh a very handsome young man 
always on the spot, and to be continually thrown in the 
company of such a very pretty girl as Millicent. Dangerous, 
because he was penniless, and she was rich, and ought to 
make a better match. Thus they would talk for hours, but 
sometimes they asked themselves the questions, if the young 
man loved the girl, and she loved him, who else could 
make the other happy ; and as one had money, why should 
it not go towards the happiness of both ? 

Millicent felt very differently to what she had done one 
little fortright previously. For the first week of the two 
she had seemed more joyous and bright than she had been 
since the death of her grandfather ; but as the days of the 
second week came and went, the girl seemed pensive and 
dreamy ; she did not sleep so well as usual, and her appe 
tite, generally a good one—for she was not one of those 
young ladies whose dinner consisted of the wing of 8 
chicken—began to fail. . 
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The pleasure she felt in Dick’s presence was now not 
ynmixed with pain ; at first the two had conversed easily 
and on many subjects. He had told her about his Eng- 
lish home and of his father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, and how he wished that she knew them. But of 
late there had been a constraint in the manner of both, 
and more than once, on looking up suddenly, Millicent 
had noticed Dick gazing fixedly at her, and as soon as 
their eyes met he would immediately turn away and 
become intensely interested in something out of the 
window, while she would examine the floor, feeling guilty 
of having done something wrong. Now, what did all this 
mean? She answered the question which she had put to 
herself frankly: ‘‘ It means that I love him, love him 
dearly.” 

It did not take Dick so long to find out his heart 
was no longer his own, and the discovery made him 
wretched. Oh! why do the wrong people fall in love 
with one another? It seems to be a law of King Cupid to 
place as many obstacles as possible in the way of most 
young couples who have come under his dominion. Dick 
Lawrie felt wretched because he knew his position would be 
a false one. How could he accept an appointment on the 
station, or even on one close by, when he would be constantly 
seeing the being he loved so intensely? He was not so 
stupid as to imagine that he could remain and be silent, or 
not show his sentiments. How could a burning fire glow 
in his heart without showing its light; and how could he, 
with no money and no prospects, aspire to the hand of 
Queen Millicent, the heiress? He was glad, and yet 
miserable, when the day came for him to leave with Mr. 
Phillips. 

That gentleman saw there was “something up,” as he 
expressed it to himself, with his friend Dick. He was not 
surprised that the young man had fallen in love with 
Millicent ; in fact, Mr. Phillips would have thought it 
extremely unnatural if unybody could have helped falling 
in love with what he considered the sweetest girl who had 
ever breathed. ‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind ;” so, as Mr. Phillips had a fellow-feeling with Dick, 
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he was wondrous kind to him, and the two became firm 
friends ; but Dick imagined he kept his secret locked ip 
his heart, forgetting that true old adage: “ Love and a 
cough cannot be hid.” 

His love could not be hidden: there was another person 
who saw it, and the seeing of it made him curse and swear 
the most diabolical oaths that the human tongue can 
frame. Mr. James Gravely simply writhed in agony while 
he lay in his bed through the long, sleepless night. What 
use was all his plotting and his crime, if he were to lose 
the prize he coveted? No, it could not, it must not, be. 
It would mean more plotting and more crime. He was 
thinking on this subject, ruminating as to the best method 
of dealing with Dick Lawrie. He was sitting in the 
verandah with his chin resting upon his hands, and biting 
nervously at his finger-nails as his brain worked out its 
wicked problems. 

Snip’s unlucky star must have been in the ascendancy 
at that moment, otherwise why should he have walked 
round the corner of the house, and passed right in front of 
his deadly enemy ; for Snip, I am sure, looked upon Mr. 
Gravely in that light. The little dog edged away when he 
saw who was seated upon the bench, for he was alone, and 
did not know how far to trust his mistress’s cousin. Snip 
was evidently a far-seeing animal, for, no sooner did Gravely 
perceive him than he rose—apparently his problem was not 
working rightly—and delivered a kick and an oath at the 
dog. It need not be supposed that Snip cared much about 
the oath, for “ hard words break no bones”; but, as hard 
kicks certainly do, the dog no doubt congratulated himself 
upon escaping his tormentor’s heavy boot, which he just 
managed to do by jumping on one side. But Mr. Gravely 
had not yet finished, he picked up a stone which unfortu- 


nately was lying handy, and threw it and another oath at 


the little animal, and with so true an aim that the missile 
struck its mark, and sent the said “ mark ” howling into 
the house. 

It might also be said that Mr. Gravely’s unlucky star 
was in the ascendancy that day, for, no sooner had he 
exclaimed to the luckless Snip: “ Take that, you little devil; 
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[ll teach you to growl at me,” than he felt himself touched 
pretty smartly on the back, and turned in some confusion 
to see Dick Lawrie looking at him, his usually pleasant face 
looking extremely unpleasant ; for it had so happened that 
he had just turned the corner of the house, and seen Mr. 
Gravely throw the stone. Now, if Snip had been the veriest 
cur in existence, Dick would have felt savage to have seen 
it ill used; but Snip happened to be Millicent’s dog, so, 
doubtless, the cruelty was magnified in his eyes. 

“What did you do that for ?” asked he, looking Gravely 
straight in the face. 

“ T—I—did—what do you mean? Did what?” stam- 
mered the accused, not knowing what to say. 

“You know well enough what I mean. You threw a 
stone at the dog, and evidently hurt it.” 

“Yes; Lam afraid I did. But I certainly did not mean 
to hit the animal; I did not aim at it, and am, indeed, most 
sorry.” 

Although Dick did not believe this statement, he had to 
accept it, and, moreover, it would hardly have been the 
thing to have had a row in front of the windows of the 
house; it would have distressed Millicent greatly, and the 
affair would not have ended there: both he and Gravely 
would have found it awkward to return to the station. At 
the same time Dick felt so disgusted with the man before 
him, and the lie he had evidently told, that he could not 
help showing it in his face. He said not another word, but 
abruptly turned on his heel, and entered the house. 

“Curse you! curse you! curse you!” muttered Mr. 
Gravely, shaking his fist at Dick’s back ; “ wait a little, my 
fine fellow, and you will find-you have rather a ticklish 
customer to deal with in James P. Gravely,” and any one 
seeing the speaker’s face would most certainly have agreed 
with him, 

Now it so happened some one did see his face, saw also 
his shaking fist, and half heard the muttered curses. I am 
not aware whether astrologers allow us poor mortals to be 
the possessors of more than one unlucky star; if so, it 
might be supposed that Mr. Gravely was the unfortunate 
owner of at least a score of those undesirable articles pro- 
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vided for us by destiny, for it came to pass that while this 
usually careful gentleman was gesticulating and cousigning 
Dick to a place where, if he went, he would certainly meet 
the man who wished him there, Miss Phillips turned the 
corner of the house,—a most awkward corner evidently, 

“Good gracious, Mr. Gravely,” exclaimed that lady, 
“are you ill?” 

Mr. Gravely wheeled round to see who was addressing 
him, and did a thing he had not done for many a long day, 
He blushed. 

“Til? Oh, dear, no. I was only thinking.” 

“Rather disagreeable thoughts, I should think,” re. 
marked Miss Phillips. 

“No, not the least disagreeable, only a little funny,” 
said he, laughing nervously. 

“ Really !” said the Jady with a slight elevation of the 
eyebrows, which signified doubt, and in a tone of voice 
‘which was somewhat sarcastic and freezing, and with this 
dissyllable she also passed into the house, leaving, as may 
be supposed, Mr. Gravely in a very uncomfortable frame of 
mind. ‘ 

Two mistakes had he thus committed in one day! He 
felt bewildered at what he had done, so he determined to 
go for a walk and let matters calm themselves by the time 
he should come back. Matters had calmed themselves on 
Gravely’s return at the time of the evening meal—calmed 
themselves into a very depressing silence. Mr. Phillips 
and Dick had left the station, and a melancholy influence 
was cast upon those sitting round the supper-table; they 
ate and talked but little, and thought much, each being 
greatly interested in his own reflections. 

The party retired early to their rooms that night, 
Miss Phillips and Miss Seymour, to talk even longer than 
usual; Mr. Gravely to work out a particular bright idea 
that had struck him during his walk, and which, if carried 
out successfully, would certainly “settle Master Dick,” 
as Gravely put it to himself. As to Millicent, when she 
went to bed she felt so sad that she could not help crying 
a little, Snip even failing to consoleher. And why did she 
cry? Was it because Dick had left the house, or was it 
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because coming events were casting their shadows before 
them? A little of both, perhaps; for certainly, if she could 
have seen a little bit ahead, she would have had plenty of 
cause to weep, and just because a bright idea had struck 
that subtle brain of Mr. Gravely. 





CHAPTER IX. 
WAS IT A GHOsT? 


Two months went by. Dick Lawrie had been given 
employment by Mr. Phillips on his station. He was work- 
ing hard, and trying to forget Millicent, but the latter task 
he found impossible. 

Forget her! Even if he had left Australia, and inte- 

rested himself in other scenes and with other people, that 
sweet, dear face would have been with him for ever. 
* Forget her! And he saw her at least every week, for 
once in every seven days he would drive over to Cannonbar 
Ranch with Mr. Phillips. It was of no avail for Dick to 
say to himself it were better for him not to take these trips; 
he was drawn to Millicent’s side as a moth is drawn to 
the light, and his heart was burnt with a stronger flame 
than ever attracted a moth—the flame of love. It was 
pain, yet a delightful pain. The girl was ever uppermost 
in his thoughts, even when he had grave and serious 
matters to think about, and he had such at this time. 

Bad news had come to him from home, sad news. ‘T'wo 
deaths had been reported to him in the second letter he 
had received from England. His eldest brother had been 
killed in a railway accident, and the shock had had such an 
effect upon his father, who was ill at the time, that he had 
died from it. So poor Dick mourned, for he knew how his 
mother and sisters were sorrowing at home in old England, 
without one male relation to give them strength and com- 
fort them, for his second brother had been ordered to 
Egypt with his regiment. 
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Yes, Dick was sad and low-spirited, and needed some 
consolation, even more tender consolation than the kind- 
hearted John. Phillips could give him. He needed the 
sympathy of a woman, and he found it in the sweet nature 
of Millicent. He told the painful news he had received to 
her, while they were alone one evening, and her eyes filled 
with tears for him, but at the same time her words were 
brave, and gave him courage. Od! what could he not 
endure, he thought, if she were only always by his side to 
comfort him? This sympathy did not tend to make him 
love her less, yet it did not make him love her more—he 
could not. 

Dick might have returned to England, for his second 
brother, who had now succeeded to the baronetcy, had at 
' once offered him a liberal allowance, in addition to the small 
income his father’s death had given him; but having, so to 
speak, put his hand to the plough, he would not turn 
back. The present baronet would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have remained at home; but as he was ordered on 
active service, it was impossible that he should send in his 
papers. , 

There had also been another death; but, compared 
to the others, it was of but little importance. Snip had 
been discovered one afternoon curled up on the lawn 
almost on the same spot where Mr. Phayre had died 
some months previously; the little dog was quite dead, 
and from the contortions of his limbs and the expression 
of his face it was easy to perceive he had died in agony. 
Sunstroke, so said those about the place, not being able 
to find a better reason for so sudden a demise. But 
there was one who knew better; it was Mr. Gravely, for 
that gentleman had added a little powder to the animal’s 
dinner almost an hour before its death. 

Mr. Gravely was still at the station. Since the day he 
had been caught by Miss Phillips as he was attitudinising 
behind Dick’s back he had been more circumspect in his 
movements, and had done his utmost to please in every 
direction, but with all his charming manners he did not 
seem to make much way with his cousin Millicent; that is 
to say, in the particular way he wished. She called him 
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James and he called her Millicent, and everything went on 
in a correct cousinly manner, but he came to the conclusion 
that not the slightest ghost of a chance would he ever 
have as long as Dick was in his path; so off that gentle- 
man would have to go, and that quickly, otherwise it would 
be too late, and the property and Millicent would be lost to 
him for ever. 

One night Dick and Mr. Phillips came to the station, 
and, having stayed too late to return home, they were 
accommodated with rooms which were always ready at this 
hospitable abode. Millicent, on going to bed that night, 
had found it difficult to sleep; she lay in a half-dreamy 
state, building airy castles which were destined to be 
shattered to the ground as the first streak of sunlight shone 
into her room and awoke and showed her what real life 
was, and how different, alas! to what it seemed in her 
waking dreams. How many of us have to gain that sad 
experience? When we get between the sheets, in our 
thoughts we conjure up a little world of our own, in which 
we play the part of hero or heroine, as the case may be ; 
everything goes right and our highest ambitions are 
attained; but, oh! how bitter is the awakening. Itisa 
bad habit, and tends to melancholy. 

It was late before she at last fell asleep. How long she 
had slept she did not know, but suddenly she awoke with 
the consciousness that there was something or somebody in 
the room. She gently raised herself upon her elbow and 
strained every nerve to listen and to see, but she could hear 
nothing but the beating of her own heart, and as the room 
was almost dark she could not distinguish anything. Thus 
she remained for some seconds, and then—Good Heaven ! 
What could it be? She distinctly heard the sound of a foot- 
fall and gentle breathing, and then something clinked with 
a metallic ring. The terrified girl clutched the bed clothes, 
and tried to scream, but she could not; she was paralyzed 
with fear and her forehead became damp with a cold 
perspiration. And then again, horror of horrors! she 
perceived something whiie move slowly across the room 
towards the door. 

“Ah!” she gasped, as she fell back almost fainting 
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upon the pillow. She was again conscious of the sound of 
footfalls, this time somewhat louder, and then she felt a 
slight breath of wind as the door closed with a just per. 
ceptible clink of the latch. 

Millicent lay for some minutes trembling with fear, and 
then with a desperate effort sprang from the bed, and 
rushed down the passage along the corridor into Miss 
Phillips’s room. 

“Oh! Miss Phillips, dear Miss Phillips, what could it 
be? Was it a ghost?” cried Millicent as she threw herself 
upon the astonished and frightened lady. 

It was a wonder that Miss Phillips did not scream and 
wake the whole household, for it must be acknowledged to 
be a very alarming thing to have a young person suddenly 
clutch hold of you while you are asleep in the dead of the 
night, and to be asked by an inarticulate voice if something 
or other were a ghost or not. Luckily Miss Phillips burnt 
a night-light in her room; if it had been dark, and the 
unexpected vision had not been immediately recognised, 
the chances are the slumbers of every one in the house 
would have been disturbed. As it was, Miss Seymour, whose 
room was next door to that occupied by Miss Phillips, had 
heard the sound of voices, and now made her appearance, 
candle in hand, looking rather white and scared. 

“Good gracious! What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“ Millicent has been frightened by something,” replied 
Miss Phillips; “she won’t believe me when [ tell her she 
must have dreamt it.” 

“ Indeed, I know I did not dream it. I was wide awake 
and half sitting up in bed, when I heard the sound of 
a muffled tread and the sound of breathing, and I distinctly 
saw something white glide towards the door.” 

“ How awful!” exclaimed Miss Seymour, edging close 
to Millicent who was seated on Miss Phillips’s bed, “ what 
shall we do? Ought we to go and tell Mr. Phillips ?” 

“Oh! no,” said Millicent, “don’t let us tell anybody; 
they will only laugh at me and tell me I ama stupid gil. 
Let me stay with you to night, dear Miss Phillips, and 
perhaps in the morning I shall feel better.” 

“Of course, dear, you must stay with me. We won't 
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say a word of this to any one, and to-morrow night I will 
sleep with you in your room, so that if the ghost returns he 
will have two people to face, but I don’t think he will come 
back again.” 

“T know you think still that it was all a dream, but 
just you wait till to-morrow night, although I hope the 
horrid thing won’t come again for the sake of convincing 
you,” said Millicent. Miss Seymour remained for nearly 
another hour, and even then somewhat unwillingly returned 
to her room. She hated the idea of ghosts, and hoped 
sincerely that Miss Phillips would prove to be right in 
thinking that Millicent had only been dreaming. There 
was something else alarming destined to happen within the 
next few hours, and it seemed a coincidence, for again 
somebody was roused from slumber to he told of an 
extremely disagreeable occurrence; but this time it was 
daylight, and almost the hour for Mr. Phillips to be getting 
up. He awoke with a start, for he had felt a touch upon 
his shoulder, and found Mr. Gravely standing over him. 

“Very sorry to disturb you,” said that worthy, a little 
excitedly ; “‘ but I wished to tell you at once. The fact is, 
I have been robbed during the night.” 

“What!” exclaimed honest John Phillips, rubbing his 
eyes in amazement, and doubting whether he had heard 
aright. 

“T awoke only a few minutes ago,” said Gravely, 
“and as I turned in bed I noticed that my tin cashbox, 
lying on the table near me, and which I had closed last 
night, but not locked, was open. I noticed also that my 
watch had disappeared from the same table. I immediately 
examined the contents of the cash-box, and discovered that 
a roll of five-pound notes—thirty pounds in all—had been 
abstracted. I have come at once to you so that we can 
consult together. The discovery of the thief in cases like 
this often depends on the strictest secrecy being kept at 
the commencement. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I know very little about 
such matters. But I am glad you have come to me and 
not made a fuss about it. Poor Millicent! How distressed 
she will be to hear of it. It’s amazing, astounding! The 
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servants have been employed here for a long time, and J 
would have trusted them with anything. What do you 
propose we should do?” 

“T propose that we should take no steps to find out the 
robber ourselves—that we should tell no one but Miss 
Phayre, who, of course, as her right, must be told. Then, 
that you or I—you are the better person, I should think— 
should drive into Sydney and bring back a detective with 
you, and let him have the run of the house, and perhaps he 
will discover something.” 

“ Quite so,” agreed Mr. Phillips ; “I will dress at once, 
and do as you suggest.” 

An hour afterwards Mr. Phillips drove away at a rapid 
pace towards Sydney, leaving Gravely to communicate the 
bad news to Millicent, but on no account was he to breathe 
a word to any one else. 


(To be continued.) 








OGAGA; OR, THIRTY HOURS ON A RAFT. 
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Author of “ A Ghost Story without an End,’ “Our Friend the 
Enemy,” &c. 


“On dear, how men do change!” I kept muttering to 
myself as, from time to time, I glanced across at the grave, 
silent man who, with his elbows on his knees, his chin buried 
in his hands, was sitting there, gazing into my little study 
fire, with the dull, hopeless look of one who had fought and 
lost and would fight no more. 

Could this be the rollicking, good-hearted Geoffry Warren, 
who, with his sinewy frame and ringing laugh, five years 
before had been one of the most popular men in Cambridge ? 
He and I had been great chums at college, and we had 
come down together, he to start on a tour round the world, 
I to betake myself, not without an inward groan, to the tiny 
Westmoreland rectory in which my fate was cast. For 
the first 18 months after he had left England, Warren wrote 
to me pretty regularly, and then his letters suddenly ceased. 
I knew he was not dead, therefore I had just made up my 
mind that he must be married—either of these events seem 
to separate a man about equally from his friends—when, being 
in Town, I chanced to stroll one afternoon into the New 
University Club. As I walked up the room I was startled 
by seeing, half-buried behind the Times, a face I was sure I 
knew, although where or when I had seen it I could not 
remember. Just as I was hesitating whether to speak to him 
or not, the stranger raised his eyes: it was Geoffry Warren, 
bronzed and bearded almost beyond recognition, and looking 
twenty years older than when I had seen him last. 

I took possession of him at once; I would listen to no 
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refusal; go down home with me that night he must. At 
first he hesitated ; said he was rather ont of sorts, not fit 
for society, and all that kind of thing; but, when I told 
him I lived in a desert where he would not even have the 
chance of speaking to a civilised being, he seemed to find 
the inducement irresistible : so we started for the North at 
once. 

From the first I felt that he was strangely changed. In 
the old days Warren had been one of the most active, nay 
restless, of mortals ; now he would lie for the hour together 
without moving, just watching the clouds as they coursed 
through the sky; and if I spoke to him, he would look up 
at me with a puzzled, dreamy air, as if he had scarcely heard 
what I had been saying. 

At length, when he had been with me perhaps a month, 
we were sitting together one evening by the fire when the 
conversation drifted, as it would sometimes, back to college 
days. He seemed annoyed for a moment, and changed it 
abruptly, and then fell back into silence. I don’t think 
that either of us had spoken a word for nearly an hour, when 
he suddenly asked me, if I remembered where he was staying 
when he had last written to me. 

I remembered well enough: why, that letter was like a 
chimé of wedding-bells, it was so full of mirth and gladness. 

* You were in Boston,” I replied. 

“ Ah! yes, to be sure, in Boston.” He paused for a 
moment, and then gave a queer little langh. “Yes, I 
remember, it was just after that ball at the D’Arcys, when 
I was so bang sure she cared for me. I suppose you 
thought cards and cake would soon be the order of the 
day? What a conceited fool I was to think that a girl 
couldn’t be decently civil to a fellow without being in love 
with him! And all the time she imagined I was engaged 
to Lucy Taylor.” 

He waited a moment, and when he began to speak, it 
was in a dreamy, absent tone, more as if speaking to him- 
self than to me. 

“The day after I wrote to you, I went to call on the 
Menteiths, fully resolved to ask Leila Menteith to be my 
wife. I found her alone. You fellows always used to say I 
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was lucky, and I suppose she saw from my face what was 
coming, for, before I had time to say a word, she was in 
the midst of some confused story, in which my striking 
resemblance to her brother Charlie was in some way mixed 
up with Lucy Taylor. I couldn’t understand a word of it, 
but one thing was clear, the poor girl was in awful distress ; 
and, in a few minutes—I never knew how it was brought 
about—I found her confiding in me that she was engaged 
to a Major Denaisty, and that they were going to be married 
in the fall. : 

I went West that night, and took a turn at the big 
game; not a bad sort of life either,—little time for sen- 
timent out there. I fell in with a party of hunters, real 
good fellows, the best shots I ever saw. I lived with them 
for about nine months, but one tires even of big game after 
a time, and I was just beginning to think of turning my 
face eastward again, when I was asked to join an expe- 
dition to Lake Ogitigi. The real business of the expedition 
was to fetch a dozen rifles, of a new pattern, which some 
Government officials, who were surveying the neighbour- 
hood, had promised to bring with them from Washington. 
With this, however, we hoped to combine some sport. I 
went the more willingly as I thought I might be able to 
arrange to join the official party on the homeward 
journey, travelling alone in these regions being out of the 
question. 

Opr encampment was about four days’ journey from 
Ogiigi, where we arrived in the middle of the night, and 
found, to our surprise, at the side of the lake quite a habit- 
able house,—a sort of cut between a country inn and a 
Highland shooting-box. The next morning, thanks to the 
unusual luxury of a bed, I slept on till nearly noon; and, 
before I was dressed, Alec, one of the hunters, came to tell 
me that he and his party were just starting on their way 
backto the camp. The rifles were all right, and the officials 
had consented to my accompanying them. 

After breakfast I found the surveyors (three officers and 
two civilians) by the lake; they all seemed to be pleasant, 
and they made me heartily welcome. Their work for the 
day was evidently over, for the chief, after giving some few 
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directions to his subordinates, turned and asked me if J 
should care for a sail. 

“My wife and I are going across the lake,” he said, 
“Won’t you join us? There are some jolly bits of scenery 
round here. 

The idea of a man bringing his wife on a surveying 
expedition amused me not a little; but all explanation or 
conjecture was cut short by the appearance, in the distance, 
of two ladies. I hurried away to make myself a little more 
presentable, and when I returned the chief and his wife 
were already in the boat. I was half-way across the little 
improvised landing-stage before I saw that the lady who 
was stretching out her hand to welcome me was Leila 
Menteith; she for whose sake, nine months before, I had 
come West. She‘was not one whit changed ; just the same 
old bright smile and friendly greeting as in the old days in 
Boston. She seemed to be unfeignedly glad to see me; 
said she had often wondered what had become of me, and 
asked a thousand questions as to what I had been doing 
since last we had met. She introduced me to Major 
Denaisty (the Chief) as an old friend, remarking at the 
same time: “ You must have heard mother speak of Mr. 
Warren ; he was a great friend of hers.” Then, lowering 
her voice, ‘‘ she thought him so like poor Charlie.” 

It was impossible to resist the influence of her kindly 
gaiety, and soon we were all chatting pleasantly together 
as we floated down the lake. I never saw a happier couple. 
Majer Denaisty must have been at least twenty years older 
than his wife; but, evidently, the disparity in their ages 
did not prevent their being warmly attached to each other. 
Every chance word, every view we saw, seemed to bring to 
the fore the perfect sympathy that united them. And yet 
they never allowed me for one minute to feel de trop; in 
fact, they both appeared to rejoice in the chance that had 
thrown me in their way, as in a piece of real good fortune. 
But whether it was that the sudden meeting with the 
Denaistys had thrown me off my balance, or what, I don’t 
know; but, in my life, I have never been so overcome by 
an inexplicable feeling of sadness as I was that afternoon. | 
struggled against it with all my force, but in vain; and the 
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jokes and laughter of my companions, instead of driving 
away my gloom, only increased it. Now, I have no faith 
in presentiments or any of that sort of rot; but certainly, 
before I had been in the boat half an hour, I felt as if a 
heavy weight were pressing me down, and, struggle as I 
would, I could not shake it off. I suppose Mrs. Denaisty 
must have noticed my silence, for suddenly she asked me 
“if [ had taken the huntsman’s vow.” 

“Or is it the lake that affects you? This is a horrid lake. 
I never can imagine why we go on it,” she said, looking 
down at the water with a little shudder. ‘ When I first 
arrived, I couldn’t bear to go near it. Do you know, the 
other day, when we had a storm, the waves dashed against 
the rocks, and the foam, instead of being white, like 
ordinary Christian-like foam, was black! Just fancy that 
—black horses! Who would believe it in Boston? I 
always tell the Major this place is uncanny; but then, 
what can one expect from such a name—Ogiigi?” and 
she laughed merrily as she repeated it again and again. 

She was right: Ogigi is always uncanny, and that day 
it was more, it was weirdly awful. It is one of the largest 
lakes in the Western States, fifty miles long, and, although 
in some places it is comparatively narrow, in others it is 
thirty miles wide. On three sides it is surrounded by high 
hills, or rather mountains, which rise almost sheer from the 
water’s edge. These are thickly covered with fine trees, and 
even on the plain, where our little inn stood, there is a 
great pine forest stretching inland for miles. Pines, any- 
where, give an appearance of gloom to a place, but you in 
England, accustomed to seeing them scattered about, can 
form uo idea of the effect they produce when, as at Ogiigi, 
you see them thus millions together, a dark, sombre mass 
from which, turn your eyes where you will, there is no 
escape. Then, as if to intensify the monotonous sadness of 
the pines that day, you could see here and there a great 
red-leafed plane-tree which, as the sun lit up its foliage, 
seemed to cast around a glimmer of blood. I suppose it 
must be the mountains that give to the lake its peculiar 
colour, for I never saw such water: it is of a dull, dead, 
neutral tint shading into black, without a single touch of 
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green or blue. Wherever 1 am, I can never shake off the 
remembrance of the water at Ogigi. 

It was about one o’clock when we started, and we had 
been sailing for perhaps two hours, when a flock of sea-fowl 
flew over our heads. They were the first birds we had seen, 
and Mrs, Denaisty laughed at us unmercifully because they 
were far out of range before we had even seized our guns, 
One great white fellow, however, a sea-gull, as if bent upon 
putting our skill to the test, returned, and hovered about, 
at one moment flying almost within touch, the next far up 
in the sky; and then again flying down, almost as if it 
wished to use our boat as a resting-place. Major Denaisty 
followed its evolutions with the keen zest of a sportsman, 
but, as I had no shot, I could only lie still and watch. 
Again and again he had taken aim, but the bird, by some 
skilful manceuvre, always escaped beyond range. 

“Frank! the bird is laughing at you,” Mrs. Denaisty 
called out to her husband. ‘‘ It knows that it was only by 
a fluke you won the Wimbledon, and is going to prove it.” 

At that moment the sea-gull darted down, and almost 
touched Mrs. Denaisty’s hat. The major sprang up: the 
bird seemed to pass between his face and the gun: he fired, 
lost his balance, a cry of “ Leila” rang through the air, 
answered by a shriek, so terrible in the intensity of its 
agony that I can hear it still; and the next instant we were 
all in the water. Major Denaisty must, I suppose, have 
overturned the boat as he fell; though one never really 
knows what happens at such times. 

The first thing I remember clearly is a queer half- 
choking inclination to laugh, as I found Mrs. Denaisty 
clinging to one side of the boat, myself to the other, with 
water streaming from our eyes, ears, and hair. *, 

“Mrs. Denaisty,” I began, almost laughing, but the 
silent fear on the face cut short my mirth. 

“Frank !” she gasped. 

That word was enough to bring me back to the reality 
of our position: Major Denaisty had disappeared. Care- 
fully as I could from my rather perilous situation I looked 
around: there were a dozen things—hats, a tiny work- 
basket, a fan, a scarf—floating near ; but of him for whom 
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we were seeking there was not a trace; either he must 
have sunk at once, or, what seemed impossible, have 
floated beyond our view. I suppose Mrs. Denaisty must 
have read what I thought in my face, for, with a sharp 
cry, she loosened one hand, and twisting herself round, 
she began eagerly to scan the water. Once she thought 
she had found her husband, and, with a half-smothered 
exclamation of joy, she pointed to something that was 
floating in the water. It was only her sunshade that moved 
up and down with the’ waves. When she saw this, she 
seemed for the moment to lose all hope of finding her 
husband, and, with it all desire to be saved: one hand 
hung nervelessly by her side, and though with the other 
she clung to the skiff, it was with a careless, indifferent 
grip, that could ill stand the force of the water. Assuming 
an assurance I was far from feeling, I strove to convince 
Mrs. Denaisty that the current must have carried away 
the Major; and that, sooner or later, it must take him 
to the shore. I tried to show her that for him, a strong 
man and splendid swimmer, there was really no danger ; 
and that, all that was to be done was to make ourselves 
as safe and comfortable as possible until the search party, 
which the Major would organise as he landed, came to our 
assistance. The natural hopefulness of her disposition soon 
reasserted itself, and, before long, she began to take a 
more cheerful view of our position. 

All this time we were clinging to the boat, which was 
floating wrong side up. I soon saw that we were only 
wasting our strength in trying to right it; therefore, the 
only thing to be done was to make what use we could of 
it as a raft. I had some faint hope that Mrs. Denaisty 
might be able to sit upon it, but the boat was so fragile 
and unsteady that, to place her on it would only have been 
to increase her danger tenfold. A dozen schemes sug- 
gested themselves to my mind by which we might reach 
the shore ; but each in turn had to be abandoned as hope- 
less; and gradually the conviction forced itself upon me 
that we were absolutely helpless at the mercy of the waves; 
our only hope lay in being able to cling to the overturned 
boat until either it floated to the shore, or some one came 
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to our rescue. My heart sank when I remembered that 
there was but one boat—the one to which we were cling. 
ing—belonging to the inn ; and, as I looked around, I saw 
that we must be floating away from the shore, as land, in 
the last few minutes, had completely vanished from view: 
on all sides we were surrounded by dull black waves, and 
not a trace even of the rocks was to be seen. A faint 
mist was rising from the water which, no doubt, partially 
intercepted our view; for, even the pine-covered moun- 
tains had disappeared, and as our raft floated on, for all 
we knew, it might be taking us further and further from 
land. 

After a time I noticed that the basket and other things 
that had been thrown out of the boat when it was upset, 
seemed to float in a line forming a great curve; then I 
saw that this curve was, in reality, a circle, about a third 
of a mile in diameter. As I went on watching, a feeling 
of absolute hopelessness crept over me, for it was soon 
beyond doubt that we too were moving in a circle, evi- 
dently following in the trail of some circular current. No 
chance of ever being carried to the shore! Nothing to 
look forward to but eternally drifting in that monotonons 
round! What was to be done? Inured as I was to the 
hardships of a hunter’s life, 1 knew that the danger for me 
was not great; but Mrs. Denaisty was a young and delicate 
‘woman, and already, during the first hour, she began to 
show signs of exhaustion. Something must be done at once, 
I felt, to rescue her from the danger of her position; but 
what, I could not imagine. In despair, I suggested that 
she should take my hand, and that we should try to swim 
to the shore, wherever that might be, together. I felt the 
madness of my proposal even whilst making it, for we 
might be twenty miles from land; and to swim that dis- 
tance, and at the same time support a woman, was, I knew, 
beyond the strength of man. 

Mrs. Denaisty negatived my suggestion at once; and 
then, after a moment’s thought, hegged me try to swim 
to shore alone. We men do not know the meaning of real 
bravery—the sort of bravery one finds amongst delicately- 
nurtured women; I felt this as I looked at Leila. She 
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knew that if I left her, she would have to face an awful, 
solitary death ; for what chance was there of my being able 
to return in time to save her? Was it probable that I 
should swim straight for the inn? And if I landed on those 
steep rocks, it might take me hours before I could reach a 
human habitation. She knew all this, and never flinched ; 
but, smiling as brightly as if she were proposing some party 
of pleasure, she strove to persuade me to go. 

“Oh, I do wish you would leave me,” she repeated 
again and again. If I were not here, I know you would 
go, and you could easily save yourself. I feel, as it were, 
as if I was killing you. I should not really mind being left. 
I should not be the least bit afraid. Charlie always used to 
say that I was more like a boy than a girl. Then, too, you 
would be able to tell poor mamma—to tell her yourself, 
you know. Please do go.” 

I tried hard to think that I might reach the shore in 
time to bring help to save her, but it was no good. I 
knew that I should be too late, and I could not leave 
her. No, if death must come, I swore it should find us 
together. 

As soon as this point was settled, I set to work to see 
if I could not devise some way of fastening Mrs. Denaisty 
to the raft. With infinite trouble I took off my coat, and, 
supporting myself with one hand, with the other, aided by 
my teeth, I managed, after a struggle, to tear it into long 
strips. No engineer was ever yet so proud of his first 
bridge as I was of my handiwork when I had succeeded in 
joining these strips together into a long cord. But even 
then the more difficult half of my task remained to be 
done. If the cord could only be passed round Mrs. 
Denaisty’s body, and then attached firmly to the boat, she 
would be comparatively safe. But how to pass it round ? 
I dare not go to her side of the raft for fear of over- 
balancing it, and she could not fasten it herself. At last 
I thought we had solved the problem ; but, a moment later, 
to my infinite despair, the wind caught the rope and dashed 
it far beyond our reach, soon beyond our sight. In our 
next attempt, however, we were more fortunate. I was 
wearing a pair of strong leather braces, and these, by a 
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little mancuvring, were tied round Mrs. Denaisty’s waist, 
and then fastened to the end of the boat. Nor was it too 
soon. Although Mrs. Denaisty had never uttered a com- 
plaint, I noticed that her arms now fell almost lifeless at 
her side from the strain there had been upon them, | 
then, by means of Mrs. Denaisty’s neckerchief and my own 
tie, fastened myself to the other end of the boat. 

By the time we had finished our work the sun was 
beginning to set ; it seemed as if we were losing a friend 
as we watched it, like a great red ball of fire, slowly sink 
below the horizon. As it sank, the mist cleared from the 
air,"and once again the dark mountains rose before us, but 
so dim and indistinct that they must have been many miles 
away. ‘hen the moon appeared, hard and pitiless, as if 
it were sneering down on our misery. O God! howI 
cursed the moon that night, it cast such a ghastly gleam 
around. Once I almost screamed in terror as its full, cold 
light fell on Leila’s face. Her eyes were closed, and she 
looked so strange and white that I thought she must be 
dead. She laughed when she saw my alarm, and said she 
had been on the point of going to sleep, but could not, she 
was so vexed to think that I had torn up my coat. “You 
must be so cold,” she said. In truth, the cold was awful. 
Could she live through the night? I asked, as this new 
dread assailed me. “Geoffrey,” she said once, after a long 
pause, “you must say good-bye to them all forme. You 
must say good-bye to Frank.” Here, for one moment, her 
voice trembled. ‘‘ You do think that he is safe, don’t 
you?” She scanned my face eagerly. “ You are sure he 
is safe? Well, then, he will be certain to come and save 
you, that is one comfort, even if he be too late for me. 
Poor Frank !” 

I tried to pray that she at least might be saved. God 
knows I tried hard enough, but I could not. Why had He 
sent me there to let her die before my eyes? My very 
helplessness was driving me mad. I think she guessed 
what was passing through my mind, for, after looking at 
me for a moment, she said, with a queer little choking 
laugh, ‘ Don’t you think we could sing?” 

She did not wait for my reply, but, in a low, sweet 
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voice, clear and thrilling as a bird’s, she began ‘‘ The Hymn 
for Those at Sea.” She sang it through without a tremor. 


Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee, 
For those in peril on the sea. 


She repeated these two lines, and then exclaimed, 
“There, I feel better now. We are not on the sea, but, 
after all, a lake is very much the same sort of thing; and 
as for the peril, of that at least there is no doubt. Now, 
don’t you think we might manage to shake hands before 
we try to go to sleep ?” 

She laughed as she suggested this as happily and 
merrily as if fear and danger were things unknown. I felt 
the veriest coward by her side. 

As if attracted by her voice, a great white fish now 
began to follow in our trail. I shuddered when I saw it. 
Was it waiting until death had done its work? Look 
which way I would, it was always before my eyes. Hour 
after hour passed. Would the sun never rise? I asked. 
It seemed an eternity since I had seen its rays. I think I 
must have fallen asleep at last, fur I remember waking 
with a start. Though the air was black as death, there 
was that peculiar stillness that shows that dawn is at hand. 
I did not at first realise where I was, or what had happened. 
Whilst still half dozing, I was startled by hearing a merry 
peal of laughter, bright and joyous as a spring morning. 
I thought I must be dreaming, and tried to rouse myself. 
Again a peal of laughter, and then another. My heart 
ceased beating from sheer terror. ‘“‘ Now, Frank, just look 
at that fish. Wherever I go it follows me; and the comic 
part is that it is just like some one I know. I do believe it 
wishes to dance with me, but I really cannot dance with a 
fish, you know.” She laughed again as if the idea 
amused her. 

“T wish it would not look at me, though ; it has such 
great, ugly eyes. If only poor old Charlie were here, he 
would send it away... Frank, why are you so cold? 
Frank, look at that fish.” 

I spoke to her but she did not seem to hear me, all her 
thoughts were fixed upon her husband and the fish, and to 
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these she talked without ceasing. Sometimes she fancied 
she was in a ball-room, sometimes by the sea-shore, but the 
fish was always by her side. She would speak loving 
flattering words to it, and then she would overwhelm it with 
reproaches as if it had injured her, and entreat it to turn 
away its cruel, hungry eyes. 

She never raised her voice or showed any signs of 
anger, but only talked and laughed, laughed until my y 
hair rose on my head, and I felt that if daylight did not 
soon come, I too should go mad with that strange cooing 
voice and wild laughter ringing in my ears. The great 
white fish was still there, following in our trail, and, as the 
first rays of light tinged the grey sky, I saw that the fish 
was not our only follower; a long dark object was floating 
close by Leila’s side, nay, as the light became more clear, | 
saw that she was clinging to it, or it to her. It was her 
husband’s dead body with a ghastly wound on one side of 
the head; during the darkness. some strange chance had 
thrown it in our way. 

I remember nothing more until, two days later, I awoke 
and found myself in the little inn by the lake side. We 
had been picked up by a search party, some thirty hours 
after our boat had been overturned. 

A long pause followed the conclusion of Warren’s story. 
“ And Mrs, Denaisty, was she still alive?” at length I 
asked timidly. 

Warren’s face became still more ashen than before, as he 
answered, in a low solemn tone: “ She still lives, though 
perhaps she were better dead: she has never recovered 
her reason.” 








THE HOME OF THE VIKINGS. 


By TOM MARKLAND. 


Mipway between Lowestoft and Aldborough, on a bold 
“bluff” of the East Anglian coast, stands Southwold, an 
ancient, rambling, sea-blown town, the home of a hardy 
race of beachmen, who compel the reluctant waves of the 
German Ocean to yield them that support which their fore- 
fathers, whose home was on those waters, drew from the 
plunder of the shore. 

There is no doubt as to the ancestry of these beachmen ; 
they bear the same names, and exhibit the same traits of 
character as the sea-rovers who followed the ravens of 
Guthrum and Rollo. Mountains and the sea have always 
exercised a lasting magnetic power over those born and 
bred within sight of either; they keep a hold on their 
children closer even than does the “ good greenwood,” but 
I never saw this so accentuated as in the case of the 
Southwold “ beaches.” Many of them have never been 
over Raydon Bridge in the course of a lengthened lifetime, 
though the said bridge is only two furlongs from the shore. 
See yonder huge storm-beaten veteran issue from his 
cottage, hands in pockets, for there is no business imme- 
diately before him. Which way will he turn to while away 
an hour? You might as well ask which way the magnetic 
needle will point. To the shore, of course, and there he 
sits on one of the rude benches, smokes and yawns by 
turns, but gazes above all on his love—the sea. Anything 
in the shape of patronage is peculiarly repugnant to these 
sturdy, independent fellows; hence the dandy, who runs 
down from town to put on airs before them, finds that even 
plenty of loose coin is not a passport to the favour of the 
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“Vikings,” and goes away voting the place “slow,” 
“‘ Nothing in it, deah boy, ’shaw you,” is his verdict; and 
he is quite right, too, there is nothing in it for him. The 
Colosseum is a heap of stones, and the Tower of London 
merely “an ugly building in the slums,” to such as he, I 
would recommend him to seek other fields, for he has 
nought to do with our Vikings nor they with him. 

There are three companies of the beachmen. “The 
Long Island Hunters,” “‘ The Kill Cocks,” and “The Cali- 
fornians.” Each has its own yawls, and the earnings are 
divided periodically according to the number of shares 
owned by the recipients, and the amount of personal 
assistance each has rendered in the work. We attached 
ourselves to the Long Island Company, whose head-quarters 
are right in front of the Sailors’ Reading-room, andI might 
fill many pages in describing the ‘‘ characters” who 
compose it. One man is sure to strike the eye of a 
stranger—old Sharpur Hurr. Old, did I say? Well, it 
would be a difficult thing to fix Sharpur’s age. He gives 
you the impression of having looked just the same for the 
last twenty years, and you feel quite confident that he 
will not alter one iota in the next two decades. He is alittle, 
spare man, all whipcord, but if Samson’s strength lay in 
his hair, assuredly this man’s lies in his eyes. Those deep- 
set luminaries go far to inspire a doubt as to whether the 
old saying about seeing through a stone wall is a figure of 
speech, after all, A treasure of a man to the company is 
Sharpur Hurr. Those piercing eyes of his seem a com- 
bination of the microscope and the telescope: Ships in the 
offing wanting a pilot ; flotsam and jetsam on the water-line; 
choice agates on the shingle ; scraps of amber and jet ; rose 
nobles washed from the base of Easton Cliff, vainly trying 
to escape by blending their hues with the golden sands—all 
go to fill the little coffers of this modern Argus, who may 
fairly be said to gain his living by the sharpness of his 
vision as other men by the sweat of their brow. 

Harry Crickmore is another treasure. A multwm in parvo 
of physical strength and endurance, hardly over five feet in 
stature but a very Hercules; he once for a wager carried 
a sack of wet sand on to the quarter-deck of a ship in 
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Calcutta Harbour. His florid complexion, blue eyes, and open 
countenance proclaim him a lineal descendant of the men 
who enacted the Danegelt in the days of Ethelred, and 
looked forward to the delights of Valhalla as the certain 
reward of a life spent in battling with the tempestuous 
waves of the North, and in wielding axe and brand against 
the degenerate Saxon renegades from the faith of Odin and 
Thor. 

About ten o’ the morn we muster for an expedition to 
one of the places of interest in the neighbourhood. All 
hands to the pump! that is, all shoulders to the stern and 
sides of the boat, which has been hauled high and dry on 
the shingle, and she glides over the rollers till, catching a 
receding wave, we nimbly leap over the gunwales, and 
ride free on the waters of the bay. The tide serves for 
Dunwich, so thither we turn our bowsprit. ‘This ancient 
borough in the days of the great Plantagenet furnished 
more ships for the French war than Ipswich. Stretching 
many a mile out into what is now deep water, it contained 
eleven churches, but it has fought a losing battle for ages 
with the wild waves, till now it is but a hamlet in size. 
The old parish church still stands bravely, like Torquil of 
the Oak disputing the supremacy of the audacious deep ; 
but its turn must soon come, and then the nuns of the 
monastery behind it must quickly follow, and no more will 
be left of the once flourishing East Anglican borough than 
of the dead cities of the Zuyder Zee! To turn from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, Dunwich is in the meantime the 
happy possessor of a Corporation requiring about as many 
officers as there are adult male inhabitants—an undeniable 
place for a man ambitious of civic honours. 

About as far from Southwold in the opposite or northerly 
direction are the magnificent ruins of Covehithe Church, 
where the beauty and grandeur of the architecture, the 
solidity of the masonry, and ample dimensions of the struc- 
ture, speak of a race long departed, whose engineering 
skill and pecuniary resources seem altogether out of pro- 
portion to what one could conceive the inhabitants of such 
a neighbourhood possessed of. Not only here and at Dun- 
wich, but at Walberswick and Blythburgh, within an area 
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of two square miles, we find the same imposing edifices. 
We are lost in wonder, and can only ask who were the men 
who conceived these noble anthems, and embodied them in 
enduring stone? What was the manner of life of those who 
thronged to matin and evensong? But so it is through all 
Kast Anglia; the men are gone, but their works remain, 
while the records of their lives and labours are confined to 
passing notices in the manuscript of some laborious monk, 
Yet, with all our boasted advances in science, and with all 
the wealth of the modern Babylon to boot, we often crow 
more lustily over the erection of some mongrel structure, 
which we dignify with the name of church, than did our 
ancestors over the erection of fanes like these. 

Truly, we reflect as we behold the huge blocks of stone 
with which these builders of old times achieved their 
temples, our forefathers must either have had resources of 
which we know not, or their devotion far surpassed that of 
the men of the present day. . 


Where the grove of the gruesome Druid 
On the corn-land used to frown, 

On the brow o’ the bright green upland 
Rose the lines of the Sacred Crown. 


*Twas by faith that they worked the quarry, 
That they heaved the ponderous stone, 
To achieve that landmark aye to stand, 
As a sign on the hill-top lone. 


That the myths of the Norland sages, 
And the tales of Odin’s sway, 

With the hope of fair Valhalla’s bowers, 
Were a dream of the bygone day. 


At other times we would take a cruise with the pilots 
in one of their smart little cutters. Of these there are 
three—the Alpha, Oynthia, and Providence,—to. each of 
which five pilots are attached ; and it is a pleasant variation 
of life at Southwold to go with them for a few days, for 
though constant visits to London have done much to tone 
away the outward characteristics of these men, they still are 
mostly entertaining, having a plentiful store of “yarns,” 
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and doing their best to make you comfortable in their little 
craft. 

If at any time a ship heaves in sight flying her “ jack” 
and no pilot is available, then comes Sharpur’s opportunity, 
and his company often get their yawl shoved off before’ 
the other two are apprised of the vessel’s arrival. These 
irregular pilots, or “ Brammagers,” as they are called, are 
liable at any time to be turned off a vessel by the Trinity 
House men, but, in that case, they receive a portion of the 
pilotage ; so, in the course of the year, they make a sub- 
stantial sum to eke out the precarious income derived from 
their trawling and cod-fishing. 

Another way of spending a pleasant day is to join the 
sole-trawlers; as, besides the main objects of pursuit,—all 
kinds of specimens of natural history being liable to turn up, 
—the amount of entertainment and instruction derivable 
from the inspection of the various “ hauls” is proportionate 
to the sc‘entific knowledge of each individual visitor. At 
rare intervals huge lumps of amber, broken from the 
submerged forest trees of the Baltic, fall to the lot of 
some fortunate trawler; and these readily realise con- 
siderable sums, as the pieces found on the water line are 
always comparatively small. 

I said Southwold was a rambling place. It rambles 
around its numerous greens at its own sweet will and 
pleasure (for there has been no Board of Works to restrain 
it) along the cliff and on to the “Gun Hill,” with its 
obsolete cannon presented by the “Butcher Duke”; 
thence to its breezy Common, and so down to the marsh- 
lands on the banks of the Blyth. You, too, will become a 
tambler, reader, if you go thither. One morning you will 
wander to the ancient harbour, now deserted save for two 
forage ships of small tonnage ; but the derelict boats, the 
rusty chains, the dilapidated quays, old Todd, the ferryman, 
and the village of Walberswick, with its groups of fisher- 
men round the tackle-sheds, form rich subjects for the 
pencil, and have rendered this village one of the chosen 
haunts of the artist. Though but a short mile from South- 
wold, these fishermen are of quite a different type; the 
graceful languor of their attitudes, their swarthy com- 
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plexions and raven hair suggest a soupgon of southern 
blood, while the prevailing family names point to the same 
conclusion. 

Thence you will ramble past the ruined abbey I alluded 
to, in one corner of which a church has been built quite 
large enough for the inhabitants of the modern village, and 
our Walberswick Common, waving in Autumn with heather 
and golden gorse, till you come to Blythburgh, whose 
colossal church is now, alas! ina half-ruined state, and here— 
the murder will out, reader,—here you will find a station, and 
can go home if you will by rail! Yes there is a railway from 
Halesworth to Southwold, but it knows it is treading on 
holy ground and takes infinite pains to disguise itself before 
leaving the main line. The cars are like those on a tram- 
way, and the guard is not as other guards; he is not particu- 
lar to five minutes, not he, and if by chance he should start 
before the last struggling passenger is on board, he will “ pull 
up” as long as he is within earshot. The driver never puts 
the pace on to such an extent that there is any danger in 
alighting while the miniature train is in motion. The 
course of the line, too, is suggestive of an army of skirmishers 
taking every advantage of cover ; it approaches the old town 
on the cliff quite unnoticed, and finally sets you down quietly 
at a station of whose existence you might never dream, 
though you had lived in Southwold a lifetime. No noisy 
*bus rattles to and fro, nor has it entered into the head of 
any enterprising Knight of the Spigot to start a “ Railway 
Hotel ” with a noisy inconvenient modern bar in its vicinity. 
No, we all stroll quietly up, trying to forget that we came 
by a train at all, and by the time we have passed the turn 
in the road, we feel quite convinced that it was all a mistake, 
and that there is not nor ever was a station at South- 
wold. 

Twice a week you can ramble for a change by coach to 
Lowestoft. The coach-and-four comes dashing up to the 
door of the Swan, and the spirited flourish on the horn is 
the signal for all Southwold to assemble. Over Raydon 
Bridge and through the ancestral groves around Benacre 
Hall, the road skirts the coast between Covehithe and 
Kessingland. You will observe on the right numerous 
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narrow defiles through the sand-hills, every one of which, 
could it speak, would tell of many a cargo run, and many a 
desperate struggle with the old Preventive mev. Large 
irregular farm-houses are dotted here and there, furnished 
with subterranean hiding-places for the smuggled goods ; 
but if you want to feast your ears with legends and 
traditions of smuggler heroes of old, you must seek out 
some of the ancient worthies of Kessingland or Pakefield. 
I know one or two who will tell you a “ wonderful lot 
for your money.” 

Besides these rambles about the neighbourhood, you 
become a rambler in mind. Your thoughts go wandering 
away down many a disused by-path of history. You will in 
imagination fill Sole Bay with the hostile fleets of England 
and France, and fight the battle over again. You will 
picture the old men, wives, and children, straining ear and 
eye as the roar of the strife rises and falls, and the exalta- 
tion and relief when the victory is assured, mingled with 
grief for the loss of husband, son, or lover, who has fallen 
in the fight. 

Then you will go back some three centuries to a morn- 
ing when a similar gathering took place to watch the 
departure of the ships manned by archers, starting to join 
the fleet that rendered so good an account of the French 
off Sluys. 

Old men would be there who had drawn long-bows 
under the banner of the first Edward, and such would 
speak with an air of superiority, deeming themselves 
authorities on martial topics; while those who had only 
marched with the army of his less warlike son would have 
to content themselves with the rdle of listeners; for no 
nation likes to talk of its Bannockburns. By-the-bye, how . 
easy it would be for an artist depicting such a group to let 
his imagination betray him into an anachronism, and put a 
pipe into the mouth of some old pensioner of the King’s 
Guard | 


As there are still rare agates and other prizes to be found 
on the beach, in spite of all that have been gathered, with 
other treasures for the future Sharpus Hurrs, so there re- 
main innumerable points of interest in and around the old 
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“Home of the Vikings” capable of suggesting traing of 
thought, besides the few I have feebly described in this 
short article, in the hope that some kindred spirits may 
hereby be induced to explore for themselves the quaint 
town that overlooks the waters of Sole Bay. 
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THE MAD COUNT. 
By PAULINE ROOSE. 


Tue time was early in October ; the scene a straggling 
fishing village on the Mediterranean, where I was spending 
some months with my sister and her children. It was but 
a few yards of narrow street and a waste of sandy ground 
that separated us from the beach; and, according to our 
morning wont, I was seated close to the sea, the little ones 
playing near me, their voices breaking pleasantly on the 
grand monotony of the sound of many waters. 

Ah, that beautiful autumn morning! the sea a glittering 
expanse of blue and gold, stretching out toward the de- 
scending sky, with nothing to fleck its surface but the gleam 
of a white sail or two; the beach deserted save for a group 
of bare-legged fishermen in the distance, hauling in their 
nets. A chain of softly-outlined hills extends an embracing 
arm half round the western side of the sea, a low pine forest 
girding in the village from behind. The figure of my little 
nephew is looking seaward, the fresh breeze tossing his 
golden hair and crimsoning his cheeks, as he reaches out 
his arms in a sort of baby enthusiasm to the waters. 

I had my “ Dante” with me ; but the shining blue, the 
echoes real and ideal of that wonderful sea, would come 
between me and his sombre measure. 

“ Buon giorno, Signorina !” said a voice behind me. 

Looking round I beheld a figure, familiar, yet singular 
enough. A man bare-headed and coatless, his shirt of 
snowy whiteness, and wearing his dark locks as if they 
were a crown. “The mad Count” was the name he went 
by among the fishermen and contadini of the place, the 
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title of Count having been adopted in mock deference to hig 
own claims, while the stigma of madness was attached on 
less doubtful foundations. 

Of noble form and features was the Count, still young 
and handsome but that the light of reason in his face was 
obscured, or rather, disturbed and wandering. His eyes, 
varying slightly from each other in colour, contributed to 
this effect ; for while both were of a bright hazel, the left 
was dashed with spots of grey. A look of child-like gentle. 
ness tempered his Southern intensity of expression; the 
“‘drop of wildness” in his eye not detracting from this 
look, but imparting to it something tragic. His head was 
always bare, in honour, I had been told, of his lost love. 
No sun was hot enough, nor tempest wild enough, to induce 
him to cover it. The old couple who had him in charge 
humoured his claims to fallen grandeur, and allowed him 
almost perfect liberty. 

I liked to speak with the Count, being usually able to 
divine his half-uttered thoughts; whilst he interpreted, 
with wonderful quickness, my imperfect attempts at fluency 
in his own musical tongue. Refined and cultured, though 
unsophisticated by the world, he was a gentleman to his 
finger-tips ; apparently with not a base or sordid thonght, 
albeit he seemed to labour under the sense of some scarce- 
remembered wrong. 

‘Good morning, Count,’ I answered to his greeting. 
“ How fares it with your garden ?” 

One of his eccentric but harmless pastimes was the culti- 
vation of a small plot of ground on the edge of the pine 
forest, where it verged upon the sand. There he would 
plant branches of fir, wild grass, and, indeed, anything in 
the shape of a plant that he could find ; spending hours in 
watering this forlorn semblance of a garden with sea-water, 
and laying its walks with shells. 

“Ah, Signorina,” he returned with a troubled look; 
“the flowers will not come up. I would water them with 
my heart’s blood, if that would avail. Mua, come si fa? 
My heart is dry. Yet, pazienza! When they begin to 
bloom, I have been told—but one cannot believe all they 
say—that my Beatrice will be restored to me.” 
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His reason, dethroned though it was, seemed to hover 
within tantalising distance. It was as if a man had gone 
astray in a labyrinth, out of which, if he could only find 
the clue, he might deliver himself ina moment. Just now, 
when he uttered the word Beatrice, a light had flashed in 
his eyes, his hands were outstretched as if to take hold of 
something. “'‘That was the name—Beatrice!” he re- 
peated ; then his hands fell downwards helplessly, and a 
lost look came over him. 

I had heard him speak of his lost love before, but never 
by name ; and had deemed her one of the delusions of his 
brain. This time, however, there was a depth of sorrow, a 
reality of emotion in his tone, which convinced me that 
neither she nor his love for her was a fancy. 

“They told me she was dead,” he went on; “ but I 
believe it not. She would not have passed from this world 
where I—her other soul, her life, was bound—without 
giving me some sign.” 

“The souls of the dead must go whither they are 
driven,” I said. ‘They may not be allowed one backward 
glance.” 

“Ché! Ché!”? returned the Count, with a wave of 
the hand and shake of the head, significant of utter in- 
credulity. ‘No good angel nor saint, nor Death himself, 
could have refused anything to my Beatrice. But I 
interrupt the Signorina. She was reading in that book.” 

“Tt is ‘Dante,’” I said. “I cannot read him in the 
morning sunshine. It is a book for night.” 

“The Signorina has slept well?” he inquired, with 
one of his sudden turns of thought. 

“Yes, I always sleep well. And you?” 

“Ah, Signorina, I never sleep! I cannot sleep for 
dreaming; wonderful dreams, of earthquakes and of 
falling stars, and sometimes of Heaven before the angels 
fell, when there was no sin nor pain in all the universe. 
That was the beautiful time! I find it again in my dreams. 
They come with the stars, and go with the daylight. If 
they would but stay with me, I might unravel their 
meaning.” 

His speech was unusually incoherent, the thoughts 
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apparently surging through his brain in maddening, un- 
controllable succession. I fancied it might be in my power 
to help him if I could but pierce their tangle. 

“ Sit down, Count, and tell me of your dreams,” I said. 

“Tt would be impossible,” he answered, with a gesture 
of despair. ‘“ They hide themselves in my hair ; they buzz 
about my ears like bees. ‘Their honey is sweet, but they 
sting. Sometimes they rise before me like spirits of the 
dead,”—and he shuddered. 

“My slumbers are mostly dreamless,” I remarked; 
“ though last night I dreamed of Dante’s Beatrice.” 

‘Not Dante’s Beatrice — not Dante’s Beatrice, but 
mine!” he interrupted wildly. “Oh Signorina, dream of 
her, for the love of God! My dreams, though they are 
more my life than this, die in the dreaming. If you could 
dream them once, a way might be opened to me.” 

For the first time I felt afraid of him ; so strange and 
eager was his manner. “I would gladly give you some 
hours of my sleep,” I answered soothingly, “to dream your 
dreams.” 

“Tn truth, Signorina? But it were easily done. Oh! for 
but one hour of utter dreamless rest! I would not rob 
the Signorina of all her sweet sleep”; and a look of com- 
passion stole over features—“ but she might spare an hour 
or two to the poor mad Count. At midnight, then, let 
slumber leave her eyes, and visit mine. Ah, but I will 
give kind welcome to the lovely guest who has been to me 
so long a stranger!” 

He passed his hand slowly over his eyes, as if they were 
weary of the light. 

“He is madder than I thought him,” was my inward 
comment, as I rose to go. But it is not so easy to divert a 
madman from a new and vehemently-conceived idea. 

Ah, Signorina, per carita !” he entreated, raising h\ 
hand to stay my departure, though with more the gesturd 


of a prince demanding submission, than of a suppliant for 
charity. 


tremor at my heart. “I could not give you my sleep, nor 
dream your dreams, even if I would.” 


“What would you have me do?” I asked, with a\ 
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“ Ah, yes, Signorina! only say it after me—I am wil- 
ling to give to Lwigi Sanfelice, Count, three hours of my 
sleep, in eachange for his dreams, Say but these few words, 
and I will be content.” 

By this time I was really frightened, and anxious to get 
away, and I repeated after him what seemed the vain words 
he had dictated. 

With an ejaculation of praise to the Madonna, he held 
out his hand, and, as I laid mine in it, something like an 
electric current seemed to pass from him to me, thrilling 
me through; while, in the gleam of relief and satisfaction 
which shot across his eyes, leaving the rest of his face in 
shadow, I saw my compliance with his frenzied demand in 
the light of a danger. 

But what harm is there in humouring a poor lunatic’s 
fancies? I reflected, as glancing back on my homeward 
way, I saw him lying on the sands, his head pillowed on his 
arm, as if he were already courting the sleep he had bar- 
gained for. 

I said nothing to my sister of my interview with the 
Count, to which I could not help attaching a superstitious 
importance. It had shaken my nerves, and induced a_ 
feeling of oppression I could not cast off. The worst of 
it was, I fully expected to awake at the time specified, if, 
indeed, I could manage to sleep at all; for, once an hour of 
awakening is impressed on the mind the idea of it almost 
always influences the seemingly unconscious slumbers, and 
recalls each wandering faculty to the instant. 

When we retired for the night there reigned over the 
household that peculiar hush, that silence which seems to 
be aware of itself and to resent the slightest infraction of 
its being, so that one feels almost afraid to break it. On 
reaching my room I tried to dispel the feeling of uneasiness 
—it had scarcely yet amounted to fear—which was creeping 
over me. Humming in a quaking voice an old hymn tune, 
I proceeded to undress in an unusually leisurely manner, 
with a deliberate assumption of composure, which virtue, 
as if angry to be so vainly counterfeited, suddenly took 
flight with a shock that made my teeth chatter. I was 
standing at the time before the mirror, brushing my hair, 
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and perhaps it was the sight of my pale face and frightened 
eyes that brought on this crisis of agitation, combined with 
the sudden irrelevant occurrence to my mind of a certain 
gruesome legend which represents the foul fiend as showing 
his grisly face over the shoulder of a lady similarly occu- 
pied. Dropping the brush and extinguishing the light 
with a last effort of resolution, I was at the bedside before 
I knew it. The bed was an unusually high one, and my 
nightly struggles to scale it had often afforded me some 
silent merriment. But on this occasion I was under the 
covering the moment my feet had left the ground. 

My disturbance gradually passed away, but reluctantly, 
with many a parting shake, and, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, I fell into a drowsy state. Once or twice, before 
lapsing into utter forgetfulness, my spirit drew back 
startled from the haunted regions of slumber. But she 
conquered her fear, or a power stronger and of greater 
fascination forced her on. My will was overmastered ; my 
soul became passive ; and then, just as rest had wrapped me 
round as in a mantle, my mind—whether sleeping or 
waking I could not say—was invaded and over-run bya 
swarm of darksome dreams. Without form, and void, was 
all I had consciousness of. Gloom and chaos hung about 
me, through which dim shapes and spectres came and went, 
oblivious of each other. They spoke, but it was as shadows 
speak. They moved, but my vision could not follow them— 
though of their unsubstantial, vain activities I seemed to be 
the mainspring and the centre. And, through all, just con- 
sciousness enough was left me to feel, while pressed down 
as in the impotence of nightmare, that my reason was 
giving way. 

That night, for a brief while, though to me it seemed 
ages, I knew what madness was ; and oh, how pitiful after- 
wards of the “human mind unturned” did the strange 
experience make me. Yet it may often be that, in the case 
of the actually insane, the sensations are of another, less 
acute description. Reflections and ideas, anticipations, or 
memories, the contemplation of which would be death to 
one in his right mind, may affect the madman’s brain,— 
after his first dread struggle against the malady is over,— 
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no more, at times, than the visions of an idle pageantry, 
than the delusions of a man under the influence of some 
intoxicant. 

At last waking came with a pang, keen as that of one 
returning to life from drowning. Against my will, almost 
without my knowledge, I was out of bed and at the 
window. The moon shone brightly, and there, in the 
deserted street below, stood a bare-headed figure, his arms 
stretched upwards with a gesture of entreaty. A moon- 
beam lay across his ghostly face, and I could see his lips 
move as if in supplication. It was the Count. 

Hastily leaving the window I crept into bed. A feeling 
of deep compassion for the forlorn creature outside had 
taken possession of me, displaying my fear. 

The first part of the night had given me a hint of the 
Inferno ; I was now to have a glimpse of Paradise. Afraid 
to let my spirit slip from my control again, I resisted the 
allurements of sleep, till sleep came upon me like an armed 
man. But it was within golden portals now, toward the 
sound of murmuring waters and of rustling winds, the 
fragrance of aromatic plants, of citron and of orange-groves, 
that I was drawn. An indefinable sensation of happiness 
pervaded my whole being. The joyous spring of existence 
which bubbles in the heart of childhood was mine once 
more. 

And my dreams took shape. Two children, of whom 
I was one, were playing together in the gardens of an old 
palazzo whose upper terraces overlooked the lovely valleys 
of the Apennines—lakes, villages and cathedral-towers 
scattered here and there; a flight of white doves overhead. 
The child, my companion, whom I called Beatrice, was of 
angelic beauty, and I was already her lover; for my 
personality had changed—lI was a boy. 

Suddenly, without a warning, in the midst of our 
untroubled bliss, we were torn apart. I felt Beatrice’s arms 
about my neck; her tears upon my cheek. “Lwigi, Luigi!” 
she called to me till her cries were drowned in distance ; 
and other sounds filled my ears. 

Then it seemed that for some years I was under the 
care of a guardian whose rule was harsh and“whose glance 
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was unkindly. Occasionally, at long intervals, I saw my 
Beatrice ; and my love for her still grew, as if it were a part 
of me, till her sweet face filled my whole existence. Thus, 
for a brief while—as I had known what it was to be mad— 
I knew what it was to love with the love of a strong man. 

Again my vision changed, and I was fighting for my 
country. Warlike scenes, of defeat, of bloodshed, and at 
last of victory, followed swiftly on each other; while stil] 
the thought of Beatrice made gladness in my soul ; her fair 
face shone, a star of hope before me. Then Italy was free 
once more—free from the Alps to the sea; and I was 
hastening home to my betrothed, wounded and fevered, 
thirsting for the sight of her—when, crueller than our 
foemen’s steel, tidings fell on my heart that she was dead, 
I waited not to test the truth of the report. Delirium took 
possession of me. My reason tottered, and I made no 
effort to sustain it, but, with wild cries and moans and 
curses, dashed my head against the wall ; while stern, black- 
bearded men, foremost amongst whom was tke guardian of 
my youth, stood round regarding me with cool dispassionate 
gaze. “He is out of his mind,” they repeated. But one 
was kinder than the rest,— 

“Some shock of grief has turned his brain,” he said; 
“?twould need a counter-shock to reinstate it.” 

I understood the words, but they only made me the 
more desperate. Wild dreams of hopeless agony coursed 
through my brain. Now I was chained to the floor of an 
iron-barred cell, tearing my fleshin vain efforts to get free ; 
crying on Beatrice, till the walls, the city outside, the 
heavens themselves, resounded with her name. 

At last the frenzy passed, and I found myself free, 
though not as I had been. My wanderings were limited, 
and I had no desire to transgress their bounds. Lonely 
and desolate was now my lot, broken dreams, to which 
the clue was lost, ever surging through my brain. “ If they 
could pass through some clear mind,” I caught myself 
repeating; and, with a violent start awoke—to find 
myself in my own room. 

It was some minutes before I could separate my 
identity from that of the poor mad Count. Confused 
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impressions, dark fleeting images disturbed me; but 
gradually, with the last shades of night, the mist cleared. 
I was, however, utterly exhausted, and my head throbbed 
with a strange, dull pain, though my faculties were perfectly 
collected. 

“T believe I have found the clue to the Count’s lost 
reason,” I reflected. A conviction as firm as it was 
apparently unfounded, had taken hold of me, that the 
Beatrice of my dreams was a reality; that she was still 
living, and faithful to her lover. And now my waking 
memory came to my aid: where had I before seen a face 
like hers, with that bright hair, that transparent fairness, 
those lustrous eyes, whose look of sweetness and of sorrow 
was unfathomable? With a flash the recollection came: it 
was at Pisa, some months ago, in an old church. Her 
beauty had attracted me, or rather, her winning look that 
would outlast her beauty, for that bore traces of long- 
continued suffering. 

I did not tell my sister anything of what I had gone 
through, she being of a nervous temperament. For myself, 
whenever it seems possible that good may be evolved from 
events, however mysterious, they do not stagger me, but 
rather serve to widen my horizon, suggesting hints and 
glimpses of what lies beyond. What struck me as most 
curious in the matter was the coincidence of my having 
been previously provided with a clue to Beatrice, without 
which my weird experience in the world of dreams would 
have gone for nothing. Full of hope I sought the shore, 
hoping to meet the Count ; nor wasI disappointed. Before 
five minutes had elapsed he was hastening towards me. 

“Signorina!”’ he cried, with a look of agonised im- 
patience, “did you dream of my Beatrice? Have you 
unravelled the tangled threads of my poor brain?” 

“T dreamed of Beatrice,” I answered, “that she is 
living; that she loves you still.” 

A light flashed into his eyes. “If I could see her 
face,” he murmured. ‘The image of it has gone from me 
—and once I saw it everywhere !” 

“Tam going to find her for you, please God. Have 
patience ; I will soon come back.”’ 
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He said nothing, but raised my hand to his lips. A 
few hours later found me in Pisa, driving rapidly to the 
house of some friends. On my way a carriage passed me, 
containing a single occupant—a lady. Her eyes for an 
instant met mine, and I almost started from my seat in 
surprise. The haunting face, with its appealing glance, 
was that of Beatrice ! 

I caught a glimpse of the leaning tower. It reminded 
me oddly of my poor Count’s state of mind, inclined gs 
strangely from its natural uprightness, yet seeming as if 
a touch might set it straight. That touch, if I mistook 
not, was the face of Beatrice. 

My friends, a lately-wedded pair, being of gentle and 
romantic natures, I soon contrived to enlist their sympa. 
thies on behalf of the Count—though without letting them 
into the secret of my discoveries concerning him. For. 
tunately for our purpose, Mrs. Davenport had some 
acquaintance with Beatrice (I could ‘earn to call her by 
no other name), who, living with a widowed sister, and 


having spent part of her youth in England, was less con-— 


ventional and inaccessible than most of her class. After 
much discussion it was resolved that Mrs. Davenport, who 
professed herself in need of a change, should invite the 
young lady to spend a few days with her in our neighbour- 
hood, when a meeting could be effected between the Count 
and his lost love. And, well content with my success, I 
returned home. 

A violent headache kept me in the house the next 
two days, and confused dreams disturbed my rest; though 
I was kept up by a pleasant feeling of anticipation. I 
pictured the poor Count wandering lonely about the beach, 
tending his forlorn garden, or gazing wistfully seawards, 
according to his wont. 

On the third day I had a letter from Mrs. Davenport, 
telling me to expect her and Beatrice in the afternoon. “I 
have told her about her Count,” wrote the good lady, “and 
she is in a state of rapture, mixed with fear, lest he should 
not recognise her. She had been assured that he was 
dead.” 

At the hour of sunset on the same day, accordingly, we 
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three were on the shore, looking out for the Count. It was 
a moment of acute suspense. I scarce could keep my eyes 
from the lovely face of Beatrice, on which the sunset shone. 
But it was not that which transfigured it. 

Suddenly, before even I was aware of him, she had 
caught sight of the Count. He was advancing, bare-headed 
as usual, towards us; and, perhaps, the hope with which I 
had inspired him had died out, for his bearing expressed 
utter weariness and dejection. 

An indescribable expression of pity, of compassion, and 
of tenderness came into Beatrice’s face; the tears rushed 
to her eyes, and in a moment she was at his side. 

The Count turned with a start. His face was ashen, 
and it might have been the dews of death that beaded his 
brow. “ Chi é?” he demanded, as if involuntarily. 

“ Tuigi mio—moi fratello! son io!” 

Beatrice !”’ was all he said. But, as if her appearance 
possessed a sun-like power to banish darkness; to clear 
away mists ; to illumine the waste, deserted, spectre-haunted 
" places of his soul, the cloud which had overshadowed his 
face broke up. A light, different from its usual flickering 
gleam as sunshine is from lightning, came over it, wavered 
for a moment, then settled there. He passed his hand once 
or twice across his eyes, and heaved a deep, reposeful sigh. 

“T have been dreaming,” he said; “ dark dreams, that 
you had left me, carissima; that I was mad and alone— 
was it all a dream ? ” 

But we had withdrawn, leaving the lovers together by 
the sea, hand clasped in hand, his eyes searching into hers, 
as if there he could recover all he had lost. 

We still lingered on the shore, unable to tear ourselves 
from its enchanting spell. A stream of light fell straight 
across the waters, from the sun’s disc to the sand, still wet 
with the receding wave. The hills behind glowed violet, 
and the pine-forest stood wrapped in shadow, above which 
the moon uplifted her shining brow. We watched till the 
last bright speck of sun fell suddenly, and eve arose with a 
tender flush. Almost simultaneously the tall beacon at the 
end of the pier started into light; the evening blush grew 
redder, and moonlight began to mingle with the purple 
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shadows on the hills. Gradually the glow deepened into 
celestial crimson, then paled again to purest emerald, just 
clear enough to mark the far horizon. But now a chill was 
gathering from the distant waters, and reluctantly we pre- 
pared to turn our faces homeward. 

“ Count!’’ called out Mrs. Davenport; ‘‘ we must say 
a rivederla now. Your Beatrice is not accustomed to the 
evening sea air.” 

Was it indeed the troubled face of my old friend that 
was turned on us with such a joyous smile ? 

“ Ah, Signora, forgive me!” he said. “It is sweet to 
say a rivederli—a domani.” 

And in a few minutes more, with one parting look to 
the fading horizon, the flashing beacon, the moonlit hills, 
and the figure of the Count, we had crossed the waste of 
sand, hurried past the Marina, and reached home. 

With the restoration of the young Count to his rights, 
which he had some difficulty in proving, I have nothing to 
do. The affair, which was conducted with the utmost 
quietness and moderation, made but little stir. 

I am writing this from Florence, in the beautiful 
palazzo of—whom do you think ?—the Conte and Contessa 
Sanfelice ! , 

“ And have you quite forgiven me, Signorina, for the 
bad dreams I was once the means of inflicting on you?” 
asks the Count, with a look half mirthful, yet of earnest 
gratitude. 

“T always enjoy a new experience,” I return, adding, 
with a sudden thought: “‘ You have never told me, Count, 
what your dreams were of that night.” 

“ Ah, Signorina, your dreams shall always be sacred in 
my keeping,” he answered, with a provoking laugh. “A 
young lady’s dreams are not to be revealed for nothing; 
non € vero, Beatrice mia?” 

“You judge rightly,’ I rejoin; “or I might tell 
Beatrice how you watched beneath my window half the 
night.” 


But there would have been no need; for she knew it 
all already. 





FASHION’S PHASES. 
By HONOR GRAY. 


Never has the old adage that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison” been more forcibly illustrated, 
commercially, than it has this year; and never,—at least, in 
the memory of the present generation,—has there been a 
season in which it has been so impossible to solve the vexed 
question of what to wear. One day hot and one day cold, 
one week wet and one week fine, but never two days 
running the same ; this is the record we have kept in our 
diaries, and the consequence has been that the furriers have 
flourished better than the manufacturers of laces and gauze, 
and the other diaphanous fabrics which are rendered so 
tempting by their beauty, but are positively suicidal to 
wear out of doors in a variable climate like ours. 

At the watering-places along the Lancashire coast, 
which are already filling rapidly, the visitors have given up 
pretending to play at summer, and walk the esplanades clad 
in furs as if it were mid-winter. If such a state of things 
continues we shall gradually drift into the customs of Russia 
and other Northern nations, and when real winter is upon 
us, never venture out unless enveloped in fur-lined boots, 
caps with flaps to tie down over our ears, and immense- 
clouds to roll round our heads and faces. Furriers are 
preparing for such a possibility by providing longer and 
warmer mantles and jackets every year; and the immense 
improvement which has taken place in plush, the depth of 
its pile and imperviousness to wet, renders it a good sub- 
stitute for fur, where the latter is not considered sufficiently 
ventilated to be wholesome wear; for, in these hygienic 
days, some people have a prejudice against sealskin on 
account of the heat it engenders. 
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So enormous is the demand now for furs, —not alone for 
the rare sables, minervas, and ermines which were the pride 
of our grandmothers, and were handed down as heirlooms 
to be treasured in the family, but for every kind of skin 
which can be purchased for a trifling sum,—that the wonder 
is where they can come from, and why the countries from 
which they are obtained do not become void of animals in 
the same way that it is said the race of feathered fowl will 
gradually become extinct in England if we do not abjure 
the custom of wearing their plumage! Every one is 
familiar with the fact that a large proportion of the prin- 
cipal furs in general use come from Siberia; squirrels 
furnish the greatest number of skins ; and there are good 
years and bad years for catching them, just as there are for 
every other kind of game. In some seasons the little 
animals appear in such numbers that even the roofs of the 
huts in the districts they infest actually swarm with them; 
whilst, in ordinary years, from Slobodsk alone as many as 
300,000 skins will be exported to the markets. The animals 
that have been slain in Siberia during the hunting season 
are sold at Tibet, where a great fair, opening on the 1st of 
February (Russian style), is held every year; and from 
three to six million squirrel-skins are annually disposed of 
by the villagers to the agents of the great Russian mer- 
chants. Fox, hare, and bear skins are also sold in large 
quantities at this fair. Zibeline is another little creature in 
’ great request on account of its fur; and as it takes from 
forty to eighty animals of this species to make a long 
dolman, and four hundred of them, when only the best 
part of their skins is employed, fashionable folk must 
renounce furs as well as feathers if the cry against the 
sacrifice of animal life is to be raised in real earnest. 

Such philanthropic scares, however, are always short- 
lived. The exigencies of modern life demand that we 
should be clothed by the products of the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms, as well as fed by them; and there is the 
Highest authority for making the inferior creatures minister 
to the wants of man. At present, at all events, the wild 
people, in far-away countries, are not likely to desist from 
hunting and snaring, even if every woman in England wore 
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plush instead of fur, and trimmed her out-of-door head-gear 
without the addition of feathers. But it is not always 
remembered that the demand for these identical articles, 
although undoubtedly it causes the supply, yet is the 
means of providing a livelihood for hundreds of people, 
who otherwise might starve. At Newchwang, a northern 
Chinese port, the breeding of goats and dogs for the sake 
of their skins forms the staple industry of the place. In 
the surrounding country thousands of farms are scattered 
about, where hundreds of animals are reared every year; 
these mature in eight months or under, and are strangled 
in the winter, when their fur is in good condition. The 
Mongolian dogs have such magnificent skins, and are con- 
sidered such a valuable property, that the dowry of a 
farmer’s daughter in those parts consists of six or more 
dogs, according to her father’s position; the possession 
of them being regarded as the sure foundation of a fortune. 
The acting consul at Newchwanghas given a most interesting 
account of the Mongolian fur trade, which is carried on 
upon a regular system; and for the sake of consistency 
it behoves those who object to the slaying of small birds 
for the sake of their plumage, to regard themselves as 
utter barbarians when they put on the comfortable furs 
which alone make an English winter bearable. 

To return to the subject of fashion. Now is the time 
to make purchases in fur for the winter, and it is safe to 
buy the small sealskin dolmans which were worn last year, 
for they promise to remain popular. Maffs are gradually 
growing larger in size, creeping back to what were used in 
the earlier part of the century, as those who possess some 
of the old muff-boxes can tell. It is curious to reflect 
upon the change which has taken place in the shape and 
kind of luggage with which we travel, during the past 
seventy years ; and convenient though our enormous dress 
baskets, and long flat boxes undoubtedly are for preventing 
skirts from crushing, yet some of the old-fashioned cases 
were exceedingly useful also. 

A well-made wooden muff-box was a requisite adjunct 
to the travelling paraphernalia of a fashionable dame; so 
was a hat-box. The large, flat Leghorn hats—somewhat 
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similar to those which are being worn this summer—had 
big circular wooden cases made on purpose to contain 
them, and each had its special place in the travelling chariot, 
where it was stowed away during the journey from the 
country seat to town. We have changed ail that now-a. 
days, and nothing is sufficiently worth preserving in the 
eyes of us moderns—who helter-skelter through our clothes 
as we rush through life, with never a pause to think of the 
value of the one or the responsibility of the other—to Justify 
our taking the trouble to preserve them longer. One 
modern idea is, however, 2 good one, and if more widely 
known, might prove an immense boon to intending 
travellers. Some of the West-end trunk-shops have started 
a system by which, on application, you can have a respect. 
able trained packer sent to your house, who will contrive 
to stow away about double the quantity of goods in half 
the amount of space you would pack them yourself, and to 
fold your gowns, and fit your hats and bonnets into corners 
so skilfully that they will come out looking none the worse, 
even after a journey where, from the roughness of country 
porters and the like, you have gone in terror that your 
favourite ball-gown would be crushed out of all recognition, 
and your pet hat knocked out of all knowledge. This 
system of hiring a packer from a shop where you knowall 
the employés to be honest and respectable, has many 
advantages ; and to those who are contemplating a long 
sea-voyage, it cannot be too strongly recommended, Many 
a one who has started, let us say for Australia, and packed 
up some pretty light gowns, with which she hoped to make 
herself look spic-and-span and smart on arrival at Mel- 
bourne, has almost cried with bitter vexation and dis- 
appointment when, on opening the boxes after their long 
seclusion in the hold of the vessel, her fond hopes were 
dashed to the ground ; and, instead of the dainty flounces 
and tucks of the muslins coming out fresh and stiff as they 
were put in, they appeared crumpled and limp, and 
altogether spoilt. It is for long voyages, where the regula 
tion amount of luggage is so small, and the amount of 
clothes to be taken out is so large, that the value of a 
professional packer comes in; and those who are contell- 
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plating a Transatlantic journey would do well to call such a 
one to, their aid. 

With all the grumbling at the weather which we have 
indulged in through July, hope still exists, and signs are 
not wanting to show that, if only the sun will shine during 
August and September, some very pretty fashions may 
appear. White is becoming more and more popular for 
yachting, tennising, and the other athletic pastimes to 
which the feminine portion of the community becomes 
every year more addicted. That white is extravagant wear 
goes without saying, but that it is most becoming to the 
young and fair, nobody can deny; and, even in gloves, 
girls have adhered to it this season. Nothing looks prettier 
and cooler (?) than a white embroidered cambric, or 
sprigged muslin tucked, worn with a wide sash, a gauze or 
lace hat, muslin or cambric parasol, and—to be in the 
height of the fashion—white kid gloves. Such a get-up, of 
course, is for féte occasions ; but the many soft flannelettes 
and serges, which are special features of the year, look well, 
too, when trimmed with the broad braids, edged with 
narrow ones, which are being so much used round the 
hems of skirts and tabliers just now. For wear with these 
a kind of white dog or dve skin glove has been produced. 
This cleans with pipe-clay, after the manner of hunting- 
breeches ; and, therefore, it is not such a costly investment 
for young girls who have their own glove-money as might 
at first be supposed. But white strikes the key-note of 
the autumn costumes, and with most a scarf or sash is. 
arranged to the back or side of the skirt. 

In the matter of scarves and sashes a new departure has 
taken place, and it is one that affects other dress adjuncts 
aswell. “Pinking,”’ which has been out of vogue forages, 
has been gradually coming in again during the past twelve 
months. Upon the autumn gowns worn last year the cloth 
skirts and bodices were arranged with “ pinked ” and seal- 
lopped edges over light panels and waistcoats, embroidered 
in gold or silver-tinselled braid ; then, as the winter seasom 
advanced, tailor-made gowns were created upon the same 
or similar models, until it was proved easier, and prettier 
too, to pounce (this is the old word) the material than to 
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trim it, or merely finish it off with a two-inch hem-stitche 
border. So the heavy cloth gowns of last winter wer 
mostly “ pinked,” the tabliers being arranged over side 
panels, the bodices made over waistcoats of some lighter 
coloured cloth, which gave tone to the whole get-up. As 
the seasons have come round, bringing with them lighter 
materials, which must fray if put to the test, “ pinking” 
bids fair to retire from public favour. Zephyrs, musing, 
pongee silks, alpacas, tussores, foulards, and all the other 
hosts of warm weather fabrics are not fitted to be treated ip 
such a manner; but when once a fashion has—to use the 
popular phrase—“ caught on,” it is difficult to be rid of it; 
hence a way has been found out of the difficulty, and noy 
wide moiré sashes and long silken scarves, which are made 
to knot round the throat and hang down in front like far 
boas, are all “ pinked ” right round their edges and pretty 
enough this latest fad is. The rainy season has made us all 
more interested in the study of’ petticoats and cloaks than 
we have been for many a long day before; and in these 
too, “pinked” flounces and ruchings have put in m 
appearance. 

What can be a more hideous sight than a handsome 
gown held up well out of the mud at some féte champétre, 
and exhibiting to view—say, an alpaca underskirt? This 
year the extreme cheapness of shot glacé silks has made the 
latter material particularly popular for petticoats, and 
silk always rewards the “ pinker” for his pains, it has 
become fashionable to wear underskirts of shot silk, with 
pinked-out flounces carried half-way up them, whilst m 
Paris shot-silk cloaks, made wide and loose, and without 
arms, are greatly patronised, their convenience, be it said, 
being studied before their looks. But around these 4 
thickly-pleated ruche, cut on the cross, and “ pinked” ott, 
is arranged ; and the mania for “ pinked ”’ out trimmings is 
showing itself even now in the mantles which are being 
prepared in London; most of the newer models having sik 
to finish them off in preference to lace. 

Such a harking back to old customs as is observable 
this year, has not been noticeable for many aseason. The 
shady hats, or bonnets (?) which are getting ready on the 
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off chance of autumnal sunshine, are exact reproductions 
of those worn by our forbears many years ago. They 
somewhat resemble the head-pieces of pious but pretty 
young Quakeresses, having pokes in front that need looking 
ander before the countenances they shield can be seen, and 
high upstanding crowns upon which a knot of tulle or 
ribbon would form quite sufficient ornament. But they 
are most becoming and protect the face better than any 
sun-hats that have been seen for ages. ‘Truly, we are, 
after long years of indifference, learning once again to 
study our complexions, and it is as well that people like 
Madame du Boyer and others are being raised up to help 
usin the matter. At 41, New Bond Street, many a wrinkle 
can be learnt (no pun is meant) as to the easy method of 
retaining a youthful appearance, whilst experiencing the 
advantages of age; and those who imagine powder and 
paint form part of the lesson to be taught, should quickly 
undeceive themselves. Madame du Boyer carries on her 
work on strictly hygienic principles; her powder is of the 
purest, her pomade and cream for the face simply nowrish 
the skin, and her soap and other toilette requisites are 
composed of ingredients which the most particular need 
not object to trying; but she does say—and rightly—that 
if we are to try for the soft velvety complexions which 
distinguished our grandmothers, as apart ‘rom ourselves, 
we must adopt their remedies; and the most important of 
these were, never expose the face to the full blaze of a 
meridian sun, and never let the tissues of the skin dry 
up for want of proper nourishment. This latter must be, 
applied by exterior means, and pomades, creams and other 
nutritious, though harmless, preparations, must be employed 
to give it. The beauty of a white neck is fully recognised 
by all, when one sees any one en grande tenue in full even- 
ing dress, and the way this swan-like attribute has been 
retained long after the face has turned ruddy or sallow 
with age according to temperament and constitution, 
is accounted for by the fact that there has been little or 
n0 exposure to the air. Therefore efforts must be made 
tocounteract the harm done to our complexions by our 
present style of dress, and the employment of some cream 
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or pomade at night should be very much more general 
amongst ordinary folk than, in this present generation, 
it is. 

Veils are another item of female dress which have 
‘been neglected of late years, and which are this season 
becoming more fashionable. The most popular kind are 
made once more with lace edges and sprigs upon the 
met, and people are giving somewhat longer prices for 
them. Gauze ones also are made with patterned borders, 
and, be it due to the unseasonable weather, or to the desire 
to retain one’s complexion, this much is certain, they are 
very much more worn than they have been of late. Yet 
one more hint as to the coming fashions, and I have 
finished. Those who are contemplating new low bodices 
for evening wear at the coming autumn balls, must be 
mindful of two things: the sleeves upon the latest French 
models are sleeves, and not apologies for them ; they are 
puffed as the ones worn in years gone by used to be, and 
they have the same old-fashioned tuckers in them that 
those who are old now wore when they were young twenty 
years ago; and the berthas to the bodices are made in tulle, 
or net, or whatever else the ball skirt may be made of, and 
are in relays of pleatings or kiltings falling downwards 
over the shoulders. Even fringes are coming in once 
more, and those who remember how pretty they were, will 
anderstand that the coming autumn fashions bring several 
welcome novelties with them. 
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A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL relations still continue to be strongly 
affected by the changes rung during the last four months 
on the throne of Central Europe. The Austro-Germanic- 
Italian league has been superseded. The young Kaiser has 
gone out on the high seas, and himself in solemn secresy | 
met and discussed as autocrat with autocrat the affairs of 
Europe with the Tsar. Russia and Germany, as indeed has 
been foreseen they would since Bismark’s great speech in 
the beginning of the year, form the one great main alliance 
of Europe. Germany will not only give the Muscovite a 
free hand to work out her own will in Bulgaria, but will 
also do her best to make Austria accept without fighting 
a settlement which jeopardises the very existence of her 
awkward, incongruous Kmpire. Such is the new phase. 
Meanwhile William II. looks out from his battlements 
Westward with scornful eyes over the fair lands of France, 
hesitating to declare war on the enemy he holds in both 
hatred and contempt, but eager to seize the slightest 
pretext for marching his invincible army across her fruitful 
plains. But France means peace. She will suffer much 
rather than fight; and the Great Exhibition of 1889 is a 
sufficient excitement until it is over to occupy the childish 
fancies and cravings of the Parisian public. 

* * * 

Boutanerr, the Napoleonette, has had his day, and is 
now rapidly ceasing to be a factor in French politics. With 
infinite bluster and blatancy,—such as would have been suc- 
cessful in no civilised country but France,—he advertised 
himself into the position of a danger to the Republic. 
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Twice he had the chance, by a coup d’état, of snatching the 
controlling power. But his heart failed him. He is not 
of the stuff of which history-makers are wrought. He 
allowed himself to be deprived of his military authority, 
and threw his energies into the Parliamentary arena, 
Finding himself nobody in the Legislature, he demanded a 
revision of the Constitution, and a single Chamber, that— 
the entire government of France depending upon the mo- 
mentary and transient mood of the country at the hour 
of the election—he might, by dexterous claptrap, be able 
to seize supreme authority. He was laughed at. Stung 
by this ridicule, he violently insulted M. Floquet, one of 
his opponents, a civilian supposed to be unused to arms, 
and ten years his senior. M. Floquet demanded that 
satisfaction inevitable under the social code of his country. 
Boulanger, whose curious tactics when he challenged M. 
Ferry laid him open to suspicions as to his personal cou- 
rage, had no alternative but to accept sans conditions. In 
an evident attempt to terminate the duel by M. Floquet’s 
death, the General was severely wounded. He may and 
probably will recover from the effect of M. Floquet’s rapier 
thrust in the neck. But politically Bombastes Boulanger is 
as dead as our last Stuart queen. 
* % * 

Tue English international outlook is not quite as bright 
as it was. We are peculiarly friendless on the Continent 
just now. French feeling is strong against us. he German 
Emperor and the dominant party in the State are strongly 
anti-English. The unseemly medical broil over the late 
Kaiser’s deathbed, irrespective of the fact whether the 
English doctor’s treatment was wise or unwise, has em- 
bittered the nation against us. William II. is an esprit 
remuant. He needs must be doing something. The chances 
are that he will seek to give outlet to his energies by largely 
extending the Colonial Empire. His early address to the 
Navy and his subsequent interest in naval matters point to 
this. Evidences of German intrigue in South and Central 
Africa have been clearly discovered. 

All this points to trouble and disagreeables in the imme- 
diate future, though a serious rupture between England and 
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Germany is not conceivable. It is absolutely impossible to 
extend any Colonial Empire without clashing with British 
interests at every step. France, seeing us harassed, is likely 
to play the jackal to the ‘Teutonic lion; and Russia, with- 
out exerting herself, will give what encouragement she 
may find convenient. Peace maintained upon existing lines 
does not mean repose upon a rose-bed for England. 
* *& * 

Tue commission given to the present Parliament by the 
nation was: “Prevent Home Rule, and keep Mr. Gladstone 
out of office ; at any rate, until such time as public opinion 
shall be formed and definite on the great Irish issue.” 
“That time,” say the Gladstonians, ‘‘ has not come.” But 
that is not the question for us to investigate here. What 
we wish to insist upon is this, that the commission of the 
nation to the Legislature was purely negative. Never was 
a House of Commons put together for so absolutely uncreative 
a purpose; its only duty to prevent others doing. The 
easiest way out of this business would have been for the 
Tory and the Unionist parties to have assisted each other 
in the formation of a Unionist Administration; and then 
for Parliament to have been prorogued until it was time 
for its dissolution. 

But there is a prejudice abroad against Parliamentary 
idleness, even when there is nothing to be done. The 
British elector sends his man to St. Stephen’s to legislate, 
and legislation he will have. If there are clay and straws 
around ready for the making of the legislative brick, tant 
mieux. If not, Parliament, or the Ministry, or somebody, 
must supply the brick and straw. The British elector will 
have his legislative brick. So, though there was absolutely 
nothing to do, Parliament assembled as usual at the 
beginning of the year. The Ministry found the clay and 
straw, in the matter of County Government, thinking it 
better to give the merry men who chatter on the banks of 
the Thames at Westminster some definite object to talk 
about; knowing that Satan finds mischief still for idle 
tongues, as well as hands, to do. In the old days when 
captains of those huge sailing castles, our old wooden three- 
deckers, found themselves becalmed at sea with 800 men 
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or so idle around them, they recognised the dangers indo. 
lence breeds, and turned the crew on to scraping the chain 
cable. The experimental Shire-moot measure was the 
chain cable to be scraped. But so hugely has it grown 
since it was commenced that, like a sea monster rather 
than an inanimate chain, it has swallowed the whole 
session. . Parliament will have to hold an Autumn Session. 
Such is the legislative history of 1888. 

* * 

Mr. Ruopgs, chairman of the De Beers Diamond Mine in 
South Africa, and agent for the Rothschilds in that part of 
the world, has subscribed £5,000 to the cause of Ireland, 
promised to double his gift, and held out hopes of further 
contributions. Mr. Parnell, in accepting this benefaction 
from the South African adventurer, has written a letter 
making a notable concession. He has abandoned the 
retention of the Hibernian members at Westminster. The 
De Beers Diamond Mine has been one ‘of the ‘‘ booms” of 
the century on "Change. Ten-pound shares, purchasable at 
one time for something like four-fifths of their nominal 
worth, have, within a few months, risen to very nearly five 
times their value ; from which, it is well to add, they have 
since considerably fallen. Mr. Rhodes, a poor man who 
woke one merning to find himself fabulously opulent, 
is ambitious. He is also shrewd. For his £5,000 he has 
secured a magnificent advertisement for his mining concern, 
which, alas! has been since made only too notorious by an 
awful calamity. It is an advertisement comparable only to 
the munificent prizes given by the Hop Bitters Company 
for an international rowing regatta on the Thames some few 
years since. But this is not all. Mr. Rhodes has paved 
the way for himself to a seat in a more important body 
than a Natal or Cape Colony legislature, if not to greater 
honours. 


* *F x 
So much for Mr. Rhodes and the personal aspect of the 
question. The other side of the matter is infinitely more 
important. Mr. Parnell has thrown over the famous 22nd 
Clause of the Gladstonian Home Rule measure. In 1886 
he governed the Government through the ex-Premier. The 
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Liberals had a majority in the House, even upon the Home 
Rule question ; but a third of that great historic party refused 
to dispense with the attendance of the merry but trouble- 
some Irish contingent at St. Stephen’s. Lord Hartington 
and his followers were opposed, without exception, to Home 
Rule. The blood of a brother lies between the heir of all 
the Devonshires and the Hibernian autonomists. But 
this was not the case with Mr. Chamberlain, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and those who acted with them. They made 
this omission of a notorious clause the condition of their 
support on the second reading. Mr. Gladstone looked on 
Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Parnell looked on the Thames; but 
he gave no sign of yielding. And so one very early June 
morning an overwrought and defeated Premier dashed up 
in his carriage to Downing Street with his wife sitting silent 
by his side, amidst the sullen hootings of a dense crowd. 
A majority of thirty had ousted him from office. An 
appeal to the country confirmed the decision of the House ; 
and for two years the Unionist Party, a new and hybrid 
faction created by the exigencies of the moment, have 
ruled the land. 
* *% 

Tank what would have happened had the uncrowned 
and unkempt king yielded then as he has yielded now. By 
an attenuated majority the great principle of Irish Home 
Rule would have been affirmed. Of course, in committee 
the measure would have been so essentially changed, that 
either it would have been abandoned, or sent—the shadow 
of its former self—up to meet the inevitable rejection of the 
Lords. The dissolution would have been delayed, not 
avoided. But the Unionist body, as at present constituted, 
would not have been called into existence. The country, 
voting on a measure at any rate affirmed in essence by the 
Commons, if not bearing the popularity-securing cachet 
of rejection by the Peers, might have expressed itself in a 
dozen different ways. But one thing very certain is this, 
that a Unionist majority of more than a century would not 
have been sent to Westminster. The whole course of con- 
temporary Parliamentary history would have been changed. 
And it is distinctly probable that Mr. Gladstone would not, 
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as now seems humanly speaking certain, have been put to 
the hazard of waiting until he has attained that dangerous 
four score years before he can reassume the Premiership, 
to which he seems to think he has, during his life, an 
inalienable right. 

* & 

THE causes célébres of the season have had rather too 
much of the fiasco flavour about them to be very entertaining. 
In the “Great Turf Scandal,” Jockey Wood obtained 
damages of one farthing. As he had to pay his own costs, 
this interesting coin probably proved an expensive acqui- 
sition. He may have discovered that it is possible to buy 
even money too dearly. We had no very startling reve- 
lations. On the contrary, we discovered there is still a 
very considerable amount of wholly unsuspected honesty 
connected with horse-racing. 

* * x 

Cuimatic selections from the entire calendar have been 
carefully compressed within the last few weeks. For two 
whole days it was gloriously hot, and white-waistcoated 
men and muslined women sat in the shade drinking iced 
beverages, and talking about India. After then it snowed 
—at Norwood and the Isle of Wight. This is unusual, 
even for July. By the time we had scraped the rust off 
our skates, a season of tepid thunderstorms had set in, and 
the hansom of Venice, to invert Disraeli’s borrowed com- 
parison, would have been useful in the London streets. It 
has been dangerous for those unable to swim to play 
cricket at the Oval or Lord’s; and the chief joy of Henley 
was the warm house-boat fire at night, and the hot grog 
sipped in the seclusion of a curtained cabin. 

* & # 

Swirt to its close ebbs out the London Season. It 
has been a time of heavy raining, sandwiched between two 
dismal periods of heavy mourning. Trade has groaned and 
pretty women have pined. The next death of a foreign 
monarch will show us the ladies of England loyaller to their 
own beauty than to Court edicts for conventional grief. 
The Eton and Harrow cricket match, the last great function 
of the London season proper, was this year, on the whole, 
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the most successful. All London crowded to Lord’s to see 
the little boys blue wage their pretty strife. Goodwood is 
with us, that extra-metropolitan rendezvous which only 
half of us attend from our London houses. Cowes is close at 
hand. Beneath the great Elms on the R.Y.S.lawn, Society 
meets for the last time, and yawns its final farewells in 
serge and flannel over the wickerwork chairs. The scent of 
the sea makes all impatient to be gone, and in another 
week those who have met ten times daily for the last few 
months will be scattered from the Hebrides to the Scilly 
Islands, climbing the Alps, steaming towards the Empire 
City or seeking adventure, health, and sport in remote and 
unfrequented portions of the globe. Already the débdcle 
has set in. 
* % & 

Juty is not the month for new literature. Even our sea- 
side fiction,—we seize poor old Time so mercilessly by his 
foretuft,—has been well thumb-marked long before the dog- 
days arrive. Nevertheless, one important book has seen 
daylight,—Mr. Wemyss Reid’s ‘ Life of W. EK. Forster.” 
It is a worthy work, worthily wrought. Mr. Wemyss Reid 
was a Leeds journalist. From the local staff of the Leeds 
Mercury, he was sent to be its London letter-writer, and 
recalled from the Lobby to be its editor. He has sub- 
sequently been promoted to the editorship of Cassell’s 
many ventures, the best paid private literary appointment 
in London next to that of the Thunderer’s chief. Mr. 
Forster, as twice pretendant to the Parliamentary hand of 
Leeds, and for nearly twenty years Member for the neigh- 
bouring town of Bradford, was often intimately associated 
with his biographer. The charm of Mr. Reid’s work, how- 
ever, is that the Life is what it professes to be, Forster’s 
life-history, mainly told by himself in letters, cleverly but 
modestly joined together by their editor’s apt comments, 
and not, as is the nature of so many so-called biographies, 
an account of the biographee, considered as a side-light to 
the study of the biographer. Forster, we learn, who was 
always considered, par excellence, the typical Yorkshireman, 
had no Tyke blood in his veins. His father, William 
Forster, the Quaker missionary, came from Tottenham ; 
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his mother was one of the Norwich Buxtons; his wife one 

of the Rugby Arnolds, Dr. Arnold’s daughter, Matthew 

Arnold’s sister. This seems like learning that Sir Boyle 

Roche was not an Irishman, or Rob-Roy not a Caledonian, 
* * * 

IraLiaN opera, chaperoned by Mr. Augustus Harris, and 
guaranteed by half the House of Lords, has achieved a 
wholly unexpected triumph this year. Owing to the sue- 
cess of the undertaking, the season at Covent Garden was 
repeatedly prolonged. Opera after opera by Italian, 
German, and French masters irrespectively, was splen- 
didly and satisfactorily produced. Miss MacIntyre, the 
Scottish débutante, has voice, looks, and grace; a great 
future should be before her, and competent critics say that 
in her only they find one worthy to wear any portion of the 
glorious mantle Ja Patti must one day leave behind her, 
Madame Melba, the Melbourne aspirant, won laurels; 
Sigrid Arnoldson, the modern Jenny Lind, improved 
her position; so did older favourites, such as Madame 
Nordica, and the greater Madame Albani, the Canadian, and 
Miss Ella Russell, an American, whom during the winter 
Warsaw has worshipped. As for Lasalle and the De Reszkes, 
they simply out-distanced criticism by their splendid 
singing. Nevertheless we do not believe in Italian opera as 
an English institution. It may for a season be fashionable ; 
but the rage for it is greatly an affectation, and the 1888 
season is probably its St. Martin’s summer. 

* * * 

Tue regular seasons of the big theatres are over. The 
Haymarket, Lyceum, Covent Garden, the Opera Comique, 
and Tovle’s play-house have closed their doors as far as 
their proprietors and lessees are concerned. When they 
re-open they will have to encounter the rivalry of the New 
Court, Garrick, Shaftesbury, and Lyric theatres. Mr. 
Irving goes to the provinces, negligently holidaying and 
acting. Miss Terry takes a long rest. At the end of 
the year we are to have “Macbeth” at the Lyceum. 
Mr. Irving has not been very prominently before the 
public lately, having left the honours of his house safely 
in the hands of Miss Terry. LEllaline in Mr. Calmour’s 
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“Amber Heart” is perhaps the loveliest, tenderest, and 
gracefullest of all Miss Terry’s réles. She has performed 
it with a subtle charm so exquisite and spiritual, so 
capricious aud winsome, that she has seemed too fragile, 
and delicate to be wholly human, and yet too lovable aud 
fascinating to be anything but woman. In “ Amber Heart” 
Mr. Irving took no part; and wisely. The intrusion of this 
grim tragedian into this dreamy fairy tale would have 
destroyed all its balance. ‘To console himself for this he 
has been playing Robert Macaire, a low comedy part in the 
secondary play of the evening. ‘This has been a great mis- 
take, and had he been any less a person than Irving the 
entire press of London would have derided his efforts. 
x * * 

Tue secret of Irving’s success is his humour, a grim 
sardonic humour which underlies all his tragedy, humanis- 
ing it, vitalising it, rendering conceivable and possible 
depths and heights of passion and crime otherwise so 
utterly beyond one’s individual experience, that they fail 
to be realisuble to us. We see it in all his parts, notably 
in the “ Bells,” where we are kept in touch with the awful 
horror of Matthias’s haunting terror by the constant 
flashes of his quaint, crusted, but very human and sympa- 
thetic humour. In pure comedy all this is lost. For Irving 
is not half as droll as Edward Terry, or Lionel Brough, 
or even vulgar old-fashioned Toole. His Jingles and his 
Macaires are interesting as tuurs de force, nothing more. 
It isalways curious to see an author paint a picture or a 
general write a poem, and such is the interest which 
attaches to Irving comedy. He lacks the lightness of 
touch, the frolicsomeness, the spontaneity to play Macaire. 
Dozens of lesser actors could do it better. He reminds his 
audience of a prima ballerina assoluta, as the leading girl 
of a stage dance is grandiloquently called, trying to execute 
one of her very risky pas seuls in the trailing robes, heavy 
velvets, and sables of a Medizeval queen. 

* .k 

Bur if Irving be absent from the Lyceum, an even greater 
than he treads his familiar boards. Sarah Bernhardt, the 
most gifted artiste of this generation, is paying us her 
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annual visit. She is slightly altered. The rolling year of 
travel has given her greater firmness and force, and the 
shadowy body, which used to quiver with the intensity of 
its mistress’s passion, has grown more solid, rounded into 
softer, richer, ampler, and more womanly curves. As with 
the physical so with the spiritual Sarah. She is less intense, 
shrill, and piercing, but graver, stronger. Never has this 
generation of playgoers seen anything more overpowering 
than her Tosca—a triumph of the histrionic art, attained by 
a genius which has with infinite toil and patience perfected 
itself in its task. 
* * 

As for Sardou’s play, all that one can say is that 
never was baser stuff transmuted into more precious gold 
than this trashy, impossible, melodramatic, ill-constructed 
La Tosca by the magnificent genius of Sarah Bernhardt. It 
is a tale of an artist-atheist, who paints Madonnas in cathe- 
drals, which he desecrates with his impious talk, and 
profanes by over-warm toyings with his mistress ; of a man 
racked by fiends within hearing of the woman who loves 
him ; of ravishment attempted by guile and force ; of assas- 
sination, judicial murder, and-the fearfullest form of suicide. 
It is so ill put together that the second act might 
be simply and utterly eliminated without interfering with 
the motive of the play, and to its great improvement. It 
is crudely immoral. It violates all canons of art whena 
tortured man, whose groans have long boomed out on the 
audience, rushes, white with awe and agony, and crimson 
with blood, on the stage. It is prosy and wordy, with 
dialogues which even Mr. Sims or Mr. ‘Pettit might 
improve. And yet all these things the most cultured 
audience in London sits out without shudder, sigh, or 
blush. Truly has it been said, that “It is difficult to 
conceive what will be found objectionable, or repellent, 
when the language spoken is French, and the charge to the 
stalls is a guinea,” 





